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MODERN RESEARCH IN GERMAN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE? 


T HE HISTORY of scholarship in the fields of German language 

and literature in the past- one hundred and fifty years reflects per- 
haps as clearly as any other human activity the changes in social attitudes 
of that period. In the eighteenth century it was desultory and unorgan- 
ized, highly individual, and almost purely antiquarian in character. 
It was not correlated with any other manifestation of human experience 
and existed solely as an end in itself. 


With the advent of the Romantic Period, the Wars of the Liberation, 
and the sudden surge of nationalism scholarship became ancillary to the 
new movements. Biisching and von der Hagen, the Grimm brothers and 
Lachmann delved into older German Language and literature to the 
greater glory of a revivified German people. With changing aims came 
changing methods, expanded views, and cooperative labors. 


Then in the second half of the nineteenth century we find the be- 
ginnings of a systematic awakening of social self-consciousness. New 
approaches to human problems through the new disciplines of psychology 
and sociology began to influence literary and linguistic studies. Newly 
found historical sources enabled scholars to approach literary problems 
with greater confidence. New correlations between all the many mani- 
festations of human activity provided a new place for the literary his- 
torian in the general pattern of scientific investigation. 


In the field of linguistics, the discovery in 1816 of the relationship 
of the Indo-European languages changed our conception of the human 
race so fundamentally that its revolutionary effect upon the conscious- 
ness of the cultivated people of the earth is hardly equalled by any dis- 
covery of other sciences since that time. The historical and com- 
parative method so successfully initiated by such pioneers as Franz Bopp 
and Christian Rask was continued and perfected by two or three gen- 
erations of students of German linguistics. In the hands of men like 
the Grimm brothers, like Paul, Braune, Sievers, Kluge, Behaghel, and 
others, it yielded a rich harvest and new insight into the history of 
German, year after year, until toward the end of the 19th century a 


1 Condensed from a paper read before the Kansas Modern Language Associ- 
ation at its annual meeting at the University of Kansas, 1938. 
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certain resignation began to be felt and, as a consequence, a reaction set 
in to the historical school which had finally been driven to a mechanical 


cause-and-effect method or to an evolutionist doctrine borrowed from 
the natural sciences. 


Still, it was this historical school and its followers to whom we owe 
the standard works on the German language: the great German Dic- 
tionary and the Grammar of the Grimm brothers, Behaghel’s Historical 
Syntax, Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary, and all the admirable descrip- 
tions of the older historical stages of German by Paul, Braune, and 
Sievers. 

While the Historical School declined its place began to be taken by 
a new method which centered upon the language of today, not so much 
upon the cultivated form of speech as on the dialects now spoken in 
the different parts of Germany. 


This new kind of research had started with a rather dilettantish 
interest in certain curiosities of the supposedly more common speech of 
simple folk. But as it grew, regional varieties of sound, of gram- 
matical forms or words, local distribution, linguistic boundaries, in one 
word, space was more and more considered an important factor, until 
scholars undertook systematically to gather the material through ques- 
tionnaires and personal inquiries and to record it in the form of maps 
and atlasses. In other words, linguistics, formerly almost identical 
with the history of language, now began to be identified with the 
geography of speech. 

The first thing which we had to learn was that there is no homo- 
geneous language spoken over an area of any size, that there are no 
compact linguistic domains. In fact, we see that every community as 
every human individual differs from the other in at least one or two, 
if not more respects. Instead of forming larger units with sharp lines 
of demarcation between them, the language is shaded off from town to 
town, from village to village, from farm to farm. Thus the geographical 

“study of language finds gradual transitions in the realm of space just 
as the historical school had found gradual transitions in the course 
of time. 


Still, we always find a number of communities which differ so 
much less from each other that we are likely to group them together as 
linguistic landscapes or provinces and set them off against similar lin- 
guistic units in the neighborhood. But they are small, and what sur- 
prises us is the fact that these linguistic landscapes and their boundary 
lines or rather zones generally coincide with the political or ecclesi- 
astical territories of the last three centuries and their boundaries. That 
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means that comparatively recent historical barriers of communication, 
trade, intermarriage, etc., have brought abaut the present distribution 
and the regional differences of speech in Germany. Natural traffic 
impediments, mountain ranges, steep river banks, desolate regions are 
irrelevant in comparison: there is not a single linguistic boundary which 
would run parallel with the Rhine river; they all cross it following 
political or ecclesiastical boundaries, “The Gascognian and the Catalan 
overlap the South and North of the Pyrenees respectively; the Mt. 
Blanc massif in the Alps is not even a dialect barrier.”* 


And another far-reaching consequence: What had been called and 
summed up as Swabian or Alemanian dialect by the Historical School 
is now disintegrating into a great many smaller Sprachlandschaften (lin- 
guistic landscapes) which coincide with the former bishoprics of Augs- 
burg, Strassburg, Basel or with the great many political territories of 
the late Middle Ages or even with the territorial domains of the Free 
Cities such as Ulm, Augsburg, Basel, and others. Generally speaking: 
The linguistic provinces and their zones of demarcation as we see them 
today do not follow the supposed tribal units of prehistoric times and 
their frontiers, a discovery which no longer permits us to speak of an 
Alemanian, Bavarian, Franconian dialect in an historical sense, but 
only in the way of a practical scientific nomenclature. 


The linguistic map of present-day Germany, therefore, does not date 
from the dawn of German history. Instead, the geographical distribu- 
tion of speech and its regional variations have been constantly shifting, 
in the wake and as a consequence of the endless remapping of the Ger- 
man lands,—which means: that linguistic developments may not only 
be due to the time elapsed, but also to the space passed through. To 
illustrate this: the abstract statement of our historical grammars that 
MHG long i and u and zit and hus developed into the NHG dipthong 
ei and au in Zeit and Haus is being replaced now by an explanation 
that adds the factor of space to that of time. We have learned to see 
how the new pronunciation (Zeit and Haus) originates in certain cen- 
ters of Austria as early as the 12th century, and then, owing to political, 
ecclesiastical, cultural influences, finds its way into Bohemia and the 
North of Bavaria. From there, in the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
innovation invades Silesia, Swabia, and the region of the Middle Rhine, 
but it fades before it reaches the North German plains and what is now 
the Southern part of Wiirttemberg, Baden, Alsace, and Northern Swit- 


2 Cf. the excellent article by Prof. E. C. Roedder, “Linguistic Geography,” 
The Germanic Review 1 (1926), 281-308, and also the recent book by the same 
author: Volkssprache und Wortschate des Radischen Frankenlandes, N. Y., 1936. 
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zerland; there to the present day the native speech has zit and hus in- 
stead of Zeit and Haus. 


As long as the Historical School held sway with its one-sided em- 
phasis on the factor of time, only languages of a certain antiquity could 
claim the philologists’ attention ; hence the popularity of Sanskrit, Greek, 
Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. But with the factor of space being ever more 
recognized, even such short-lived, but wide-spread idioms as American 
English may have a chance, at last. Thus, after the model of the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of Germany a.o., not more than seven years ago, the gi- 
gantic task of a linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada has 
been undertaken with its headquarters at Brown University in Provi- 
dence, R. I. I know that there are many who smile at professors tracing 
the Puritan pronunciation in “half past seven o'clock” through the 
entire State of Massachusetts, or chasing the innocent consonant r in 
“a law-r-abiding citizen” all across the White Mountains and the Adi- 
rondacks. 


And yet, the results of such primitive field-work which will soon be 
gathered, recorded, and published in the first part of the Atlas covering 
the Atlantic Seaboard, will permit us to trace from which county and 


community in the British Isles our settlers came, where they first settled, 
in which direction they moved, thus gradually weaving the intricate 
web of linguistic, racial, and cultural threads of this country. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, the geography of speech reflects in detail the 
cultural influence which still radiates from the City of Boston; the 
strangely homogeneous dialect up the Hudson valley demonstrates to this 
day the moving of the settlers up-stream, carrying with them among 
the few belongings, also their inherited form of English speech. 


And when completed, this Atlas will explain, on a geographic and 
historical basis, why we at present superficially, but instinctively dis- 
cern three main types of American English: the Southern spoken by 
about 35 million people, the Eastern by nearly 8, and the Western by 
about 65 millions.? It will also be a striking evidence of how the West 
no longer looks upon New England, Webster, and the British Isles as 
worthy of imitation, but is rapidly coming into its own even in matters 
of speech, after it has long asserted itself politically and economically,— 
with the final result, perhaps, that the Eastern form of speech will be 


3 Cf. for this and the following the interesting survey by Prof. H. Kurath, 
Director of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, “American 
Pronunciation,” Society for Pure English, Tract XXX (1928), 279-297, and: 
“The Origin of the Dialectical Differences in Spoken American English,” in 
Modern Philology 25 (1928), 385-395. 
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more and more pressed toward the North Atlantic shores and finally 
fade out, entirely, just as other traces of a once closer bond between 
this country and the British Isles. 


But while we are emphasizing in our present approach to language 
study, the second dimension of space even a third is more and more 
convincingly brought into the discussion. Linguistic phenomena may not 
only be due to the passing of time or to a change of place, but also to a 
shift between different social planes. Our generation, with its crave for 
sociology, its deepened insight into collectivistic structures and their laws 
of life, seems to be especially suited to see language not only as a product 
of individual larynxes, but also as a social structure which in accord- 
ance with the different classes of a people is forming various layers 
of its own. 


Thus we begin to see now, between the two extremes of genuine 
dialect and highly artistic prose, a great many shades of so-called col- 
loquial speech and also different standard forms for the spoken and 
for the written language. And we begin to realize that, in addition, 
there are dozens of. special languages, professional languages, each with 
a different vocabulary, or with peculiar phrases. Thus the hunter speaks 
his own language as well as the fisherman, and so do the soldier and the 
miner, the pastor and the professor, the policeman, the bootlegger, and 
the gangster. 


Of course, certain terms from these special languages have always 
enjoyed a more general interest and popularity. But we have failed, so 
far, to study them systematically and thus to recognize the social strati- 
fication of the language, a discovery which is now seriously changing 
our concept of language as a whole. 


For what used to strike us as a novelty in our pronunciation, or as 
a new grammatical form, or as on unheard-of expression, may well have 
been in existence for centuries but on a different social level, until at 
this moment it happened to creep into our particular layer of speech. 
And we learn that words, also, are constantly climbing up and down 
the social ladder just as the human beings who are using them. 


* * * * 


It is a most striking coincidence and, perhaps, more than a coinci- 
dence that in the study and appreciation of German /iterature, we find 
the same conscious and unconscious trend away from the historism of 
the past century. Yes, so strong has been the reaction and resentment 
against it that I feel obliged to begin this second chapter with a solemn 
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rehabilitation of the great pioneers in the history and criticism of Ger- 
man literature, of Wilhelm Scherer and his so-called Historical School. 
In their admirable biographical works, his pupils Erich Schmidt, Berger, 
Bielschowski and others have portrayed the immortal figures of German 
literature, Lessing, Schiller, Goethe and others, in the way in which 
they still stand before us. They have accomplished for us the trying 
task of critical standard editions of the works of these writers, and 
Scherer himself wrote a History of German Literature which for half 
a century has served as an inspiring guide to German literature, not 
only in his country, but all over the world. 


Still, it is true that this generation is no longer satisfied with the 
methods and the points of view of the Historical School; we are grow- 
ing tired of the often insignificant, stale abstracts, of the conventional 
glorifications and condemnations which have found their way into our 
school-books and class-room discussions. 


Those men of the Historical School had been inclined to see the 
growth of German literature in the form of a single line, of a curve; 
and to Wilhelm Scherer’s utmost satisfaction this curve even showed 
rather regular ups and downs, a fact tempting him to interpret literary 


history in terms of laws almost as strict and reliable as those of the 
natural sciences. Moreover, they thought it right to divide this curve, 
from 1700 to 1900, for instance, into half a dozen abstract conceptions, 
into that notorious sequence of Rationalism, Sentimentalism, Classi- 
cism, Romanticism, Realism, and Naturalism; and they found it con- 
venient to string on this line the well-known celebrities of the German 
literature of those centuries. 


But the more intimate our knowledge grew, the more complex and 
contradictory a picture of German literature was unfolded before us, 
until we found it impossible to marshal all the facts and details discov- 
ered into that one thin dimension of time. 


And the students of German literature began to realize that they 
had been under the same illusion as their colleagues in the linguistic 
field: they had stressed the factor of historical evolution so exclusively 
that only in this one dimension of time literary movements, tastes, and 
schools had been supposed or permitted to follow and replace each other. 
It may seem strange to us, to modern research that they should have 
reckoned so little and so seldom with the possibility of having two or 
three different, even contradictory currents at the same time! But how 
could they do this, without consciously and systematically adding other 
dimensions to their favorite dimension of time? 
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Just as we have had to recognize in linguistics, recently, the simul- 
taneous existence of several types of speech, in accordance with the dif- 
ferent social layers,—thus modern research in German literature is 
realizing, more and more, the possibility of several types of literature, 
of different tastes and tendencies at the very same time, a fact which 
hitherto had rarely and grudgingly been admitted under the label of 


so-called under-currents. 


It is true, e.g., that the conception of the age of rationalism in French 
and also in the Scandinavian literatures had always done some justice 
to the anti-rationalistic, pre-romantic trends at that time, while in Ger- 
man literature most scholars contented themselves with drawing such a 
uniform, sadly one-sided, strangely negative picture of the age of Fred- 
erick the Great that the following period had to be explained as a 
reaction or swinging-back of that much-invoked, convenient pendulum 
or by those never failing foreign influences. 


Modern research in German literature, however, is rapidly changing 
such a mechanical conception. Recent investigation into the religious 
life of the 17th and 18th centuries, into protestant sects, pietism, and 
catholic orders are uncovering so many hidden springs which at the same 
time, but on a different social level fed literary currents and tastes dif- 
ferent from the rationalizing classicism, the serene sensuousness, the 
artistic finish or —triviality in which the upper crust of society, the 
courts, the Prussian School, the great King and his French guest at 
Sanssouci indulged. 


Or, the more we study the German Classicism of Weimar, the 
smaller grows its realm, seen in the panorama of German literature 
at that time. We still believe that Goethe's [phigenie and Tasso, Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein and Maria Stuart belong to the crown-treasure of 
German literature, but we begin to see the few creations of German 
Classicism in a different proportion to other works and writers of the 
same period. In addition to the continued worship of the great, the 
aristocratic, the exclusive, our generation takes an interest, also, in 
what the majority of the people then liked to read and to write. And 
to our great surprise we find them, and by no means only the masses, 
still weeping and sobbing over Gellert’s sentimental Life of the Swedish 
Countess G., or roaming in J. C. Schnabel’s fascinating Robinsonade 
Die Insel Felsenburg, or having the creeps over Rinaldo Rinaldini, one 
of those tales of horror, written by Christian August Vulpius, the 
brother of Goethe’s illiterate wife. 


But the most striking example of how misleading the former one- 
sided, one-dimensional conception of literary periods of the past may 
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have been is the fact that we have labeled the years from 1800-1830 
as Romanticism, that we used to revel in the fragments and aphorisms 
of the German Romantics, to soar into the dizzy heights of their spec- 
ulations and paradoxes, while the Germans from 1800-1830 read and 
enjoyed an entirely different literature. 


With the exception of a few high-brows who then read Schiller’s 
dramas and could not wait for Goethe’s Faust to be completed, thou- 
sands crowded the theaters to see Kotzebue’s Deutsche Kleinstadter 
rather than to be puzzled by the pointed jokes in Tieck’s Romantic 
comedies. Thousands could not help enjoying the well-written and 
amusing stories of the arch-rationalist Friedrich Nicolai and preferred 
them to any of the formless Romantic novels so full of meaning and 
mystery. And others were still under the spell of the ineradicable off- 
springs of Schiller’s Robbers, of those weird and adventurous tales as 
Spiess and Cramer produced them by scores, and not without skill. 
About the small, exclusive, and eccentric coterie of Romantic libertines 
in Jena and Berlin they cared as little as we may care now about some 
obscure Bohemian clique in Greenwich Village today. 


The tendency of modern research in German literature (this we 
must emphasize), has nothing in common with the cheap, old-fashioned 


trick of debunking. Instead, its characteristic signature is what may 
be true of our time in general: that we want heroes to worship, but 
also a deeper understanding and love of the people at large. 


This has had another interesting consequence: as long as the history 
of literature appeared to us as a sequence of movements and their main 
exponents, displacing each other in the course of time, we moved in 
centuries and memorized dates,—space did not count. Of course, we 
have always liked to imagine the little, old-fashioned, village-like town 
of Weimar as the idyllic scene of the classical period just as we pictured 
the beauty of the Lake District as a background of the Romantic School 
in England. But space, geographical distribution, as a factor no less 
important than time, has been discovered only in modern research. 


For more than twenty years, German Romanticism, or rather, some 
preconceived idea of it, has been the center of an almost feverish dis- 
cussion by literary critics, philosophers, and historians, with often the 
most contradictory definitions as a result. Some saw in German 
Romanticism a radical reaction, the philosophical antidote to the Class- 
icism of Weimar and a revival of the ideas of Storm and Stress. Others 
pointed to the intimate connection, e.g., between Schiller’s aesthetics 
and the Romantic theory of art so that they rather took Classicism and 
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Romanticism together and contrasted them both to Storm and Stress. 
And the third emphasized the clearly rationalistic traits in German 
Romanticism, which would bring it much closer to the earlier 18th 
century than to either Classicism or Storm and Stress. 


But a new way out of this impasse was opened when through mod- 
ern research the dimension of space was thrown into this vague playing 
with literary and philosophical categories in the dimension of time. 


At last, our attention was drawn to the fact that most of the Ger- 
man Romantic writers were born and raised in Eastern Germany, in 
those lands east of the river Elbe which had been colonized and ger- 
manized many centuries later than the Western and Southern parts of 
the country. It was the lack of an older culture, of history, traditions, 
of a more cultivated nature and landscape there,—a lack which the 
descendants of the educated, often aristocratic colonists or pioneers 
realized and resented. And this resentment they expressed in what 
is characteristic of German Romanticism, in their longing for Romantic 
German woodland and fairy-tales, for folk-songs, legends, and traditions 
of old, for documents and monuments of the past, whether castles, 
ruins, the old historical town of Niirnberg or the old Romantic river 


Rhine. 


This recent theory may have to be revised, or rather, specified in 
details. But it is sufficient proof of how much our traditional concep- 
tions of past periods of German literature change as soon as we regard 
more seriously and systematically the factor of geographical space instead 
of merely arraying abstract concepts on the string of time. 


Two things may become clear from our brief review which has had 
to leave aside many other tendencies of modern research: First, that 
the historism of the past century which threatened to make our study of 
German language and literature nothing but a matter of history, is 
being balanced in modern research by an increasing emphasis on the 
factor of social structure and of geography. We were bitterly in need 
of this in order that the memory of the past might not be the grave- 
digger of the present. 


And second, even these fragmentary remarks may have shown how 
the picture of German language and literature is still constantly chang- 
ing. This may be a challenge to all of us who teach Modern Languages 
and who are in danger of assuming that only the methods of our teaching 
change, while the matter of the subject remains somewhat the same. 
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It is true that what we actually teach in the class-room, especially 
in our elementary courses, may not change a great deal. Still, our in- 
struction is interesting to our pupils and students only as long as it is 
interesting to us, both from the point of view of pedagogy and of sub- 
ject matter. We must come to realize, therefore again and again, how 
research is changing the subject of our teaching, that we may have 
lagged behind, what a different approach, what new prospects, how 
many unsolved problems our subject may afford. Only as long as both 
method and material are presenting new problems to us, are we able to 
keep a sound and natural interest alive. 

Orto SPRINGER. 


University of Kansas 





ANATOLE FRANCE AND PAUL BourGET’s Le Disciple | 


T= publication of Paul Bourget’s Le Disciple in June, 1889, re- 
sulted in the first flight of shells exchanged between Anatole France, 
at that time journalist extraordinary on the staff of Le Temps, and 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor and dogmatic critic of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. A heated debate was soon to develop concerning theories of 
criticism, but the preliminary skirmish over Bourget’s psychological 
novel is particularly interesting; it marks a period in Anatole France’s 
intellectual development which many authorities consider to be a turn- 
ing point in his philosophical and scientific interests. 


Although France, the “impressionistic” critic, and Brunetiére, the 
upholder of the theory of “l’évolution des genres,” fought bitterly with 
one another in a series of articles, they had been in accord a few years 
before, in 1883, when Anatole, writing for the pages of /’Univers 
Illustré, tacitly sided with Brunetiére in a love for things classical and 
in a distaste for Naturalism in general and for Zola in particular.* 
But as the years rolled by, Anatole France, and Jules LeMaitre slightly 
before him, weary of dialectics and the “scientific” approach in literary 
criticism as laid down by Taine and rigidly held to by his disciple, 
Brunetiére, expressed more and more their natural tendency toward 
subjectivity. The impressionists, in fact, drew from the ideas of Sainte- 
Beuve, who had defined “l’esprit critique” as “une grande et limpide 
riviére.”* In spite of the differences between Sainte-Beuve and the later 
impressionists, the ideas of the former contained the germs of the sub- 
jective theory that contributed directly to the fall of dogmatism.* 
We wonder if Brunetiére found this to be at all interesting. 

But for a mind as nonchalant as Anatole’s, of a more “amateur” and 
“dilettante” inclination than even that of LeMaitre, to arrange its ideas 
into any tenable system, there usually has to be a reaction to an attack 
of a most irritating nature. Brunetiére unconsciously played the role of 
the attacker admirably; although the prelude to the big argument had 
nothing to do with impressionism, it revealed Anatole France as a sol- 


1See: V. Giraud, Les Maitres de l’heure, pp. 242-43; Carias, Anatole France, 
p. 49; Michaut, A. France, p. xxiv. 

2Anatole France later modified his criticism of Zola. 

3Sainte-Beuve, Poésies Complétes, p. 154. They drew from the ideas ex- 
pressed by him before 1850. 

4See Anatole France in Vers les Temps Meilleurs, 1, p. 66, in speaking at 
a banquet in honor of George Brandes: “Votre oeuvre 4 la fois critique, his- 
torique, philosophique est, avec celle de Sainte-Beuve, la plus considérable de 
notre temps.” Cf. also La Vie Littéraire, I, p. 10. 
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dier and more positive thinker on important questions of liberty and 
intellectual integrity than had heretofore been evidenced to any great 
extent in his writings. Let us first briefly examine the detonator that set 
off the explosion: Paul Bourget’s Le Disciple. 


The book opens with a masterful description of Adrien Sixte, in part 
a thinly veiled travesty of Taine; Sixte is a cold determinist who almost 
literally lives by and for thought alone.* His utterly selfish and isolated 
life is interrupted in its even tenor; the mother of Robert Greslou, an 
ardent admirer and former pupil of his, comes to tell him that her boy 
is charged with murder and that Sixte must bestir himself to save him. 
The philosopher is at first unmoved, for he had almost forgotten Greslou 
and furthermore had no real interest in anybody. The police soon ques- 
tion him concerning his teachings and theories about crime in society, 
and then a sizeable chick comes home to roost in the shape of a diary 
written by Greslou in prison and sent expressly to Sixte for his approval 
of the scientific approach to a carefully thought-out crime performed as 
an experiment to test the soundness of his (Sixte’s) theories. The 
memoirs, of course, constitute the bulk of the novel. 


The former pupil, Robert Greslou, an introspective, vain, morbid 
youth, after the completion of his studies, had obtained a position as 
tutor to young Lucien de Jussat, in the family household in Auvergne. 
The household consisted of the father, a difficult hypochondriac and 
retired financier; the innocuous mother; the elder brother of Lucien, 
Count André, army officer and a decided extrovert; and the sister, 
Charlotte, a demure and provocative lass, wholesomely fond of Greslou 
from the start. As a noble experiment in psychology, Greslou set about 
the seduction of Charlotte in a very systematic manner. With pitiless 
objectivity he kept a journal in which he recorded all the psychological 
minutiae, much in the Stendhal manner, indicating incipient surrender. 
He succeeded finally by means of agreeing to a suicide pact, which he 
refused to hold to after the seduction. His victim, distressed and loath- 
ing Robert, did away with herself, leaving André a note explaining the 
circumstances. Incriminating evidence pointed toward Greslou as her 
murderer. He offered nothing about the affair in his own defense, but 
sat in jail doggedly writing his laboratory report to send to Sixte. 


At this point the diary ends. Adrien Sixte then upsets his house- 
keeper and his neighborhood in general by going on a trip, which is, 


sThe general handling of the character of Adrien Sixte, according to 
Anatole France, was perhaps suggested by a life of Spinoza by one Jean 
Colérus. (Ibid., II, 56.) 
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naturally, to the town where Robert is to be tried. During the trial 
André reveals nothing concerning the suicide note, because he does not 
want to bring dishonor upon his sister’s name. At the last moment, in 
a belated sense of fair play and being unnerved by a mysterious and 
threatening note sent to him by Sixte, who knew of Charlotte’s letter 
through the reading of the diary of Greslou, Count André reveals the 
truth of the sordid case in court and Robert is promptly acquitted. 
With somewhat anti-climactic dispatch, André shoots Greslou after the 
trial and gives himself up for murder. The story ends with Sixte be- 
fuddled and the plot definitely finished. 


No bare summarization of the story could possibly infer how 
really absorbing and well written Le Disciple is. The characters of 
Sixte and the weak, abnormal Greslou are masterfully depicted. Occa- 
sional descriptions of the Auvergne region are of entrancing beauty, 
serving as brief respite from the stern unhappy theme. Upon publica- 
tion, Le Disciple was deservedly well received as a finely wrought tale 
from the pen of a master craftsman. 


Further reason for the keen interest awakened among the general 
readers was the fact that Bourget had based a novel on a situation 
closely resembling actual court cases of the day. Although the author 
stated that he had done so unwittingly, his plot, from many points of 
view, blends the salient features of L’Affaire Chambige® and L’A ffaire 
Barré-Lebiez,”? crime sensations of that year in the environs of Paris. 


The novel appeared in June, 1889, and the first review of it ap- 
peared the following month, under the signature of Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére, in the Revue des Deux Mondes.* In this article, the critic opens 
by graceful praise of Bourget’s skill as a writer, couched in involute 
and intriguing sentences, with the customary oblations and hearkening 
back to Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir, Balzac’s La Recherche de l’Absolu, 
and Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment. The sum and substance of 
the remainder of his writing is that of hearty agreement with what he 
took to be the point of Bourget’s thesis; namely, that the exercise of 
‘pure thought’ and, moreover, the effort for artistic representation 
(an undertable kick at Bourget’s literary shins) should by all means, 
by everything that’s Brunetiére and a priori, be limited by social and 
moral considerations. Any teaching or expressions of a too subversive 
nature should be silenced, for it tends to unsettle the sound moral base 





*La Revue des Visages, Jan. 1888. 
7Mon Musée Criminel, Charpentier, Paris, n. d. 
*Vol. 94, pp. 214-26. 
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of society. With a tone of finality, leaving no imaginable room for suc- 
cessful contradition, the review closes. 


Bourget, in his preface dedicated to “le jeune Frangais d’aujourd’hui,” 
states more or less clearly the object of his writing the novel. He paints 
a moving picture of the society of the post-war France, cynical, dis- 
illusioned, indifferent. The rising generation must judge for itself the 
values of the conflicting doctrines of the day. As he says: “Il faut juger 
l'arbre par ses fruits . . . . Exalte et cultive en toi ces deux grandes 
vertus ....: l’amour et la volonté. La science d’aujourd’hui, la 
sincere, la modeste, reconnait qu’au terme de son analyse s’étend le 
domaine de |’Inconnaissable.”® 


Nor was Brunetiére the only one who misinterpreted Bourget’s 
meaning in Le Disciple. The great Taine himself, in reply to Brune- 
tiére’s criticism, captiously dismisses the character of Sixte. as impos- 
sible—a person who neither reads newspapers nor goes out can’t repre- 
sent a thinker or philosopher of any stature. One simply cannot live 
apart from society in that manner and arrive at significant conclusions. 
Here, rather ‘than agreeing with Brunetiére in accusing Sixte of Gres- 
lou’s actions, he is whitewashing science—his science which never loses 
contact with reality. He is clearing determinism of the infamous charge 
of breaking down morality and corrupting youth2° The real loophole 
in Bourget’s thesis—the importance of Greslou’s own heredity and 
weakness, has been overlooked by critics, curiously enough, until rela- 
tively modern times. 

Enough had been written finally to arouse the indolent, liberty-living, 
eclectic Anatole to some degree of action and asperity of tone. Although 
his faith in and his love of science had never been too secure since his 
early worship of Darwin and Taine, as the present author has else- 
where briefly indicated and although his general philosophic attitude 
during these years was gradually becoming quite pessimistic,’* France, 
at this point, had been sufficiently goaded to perform one of his astonish- 
ing volte-face. Furthermore, the argument presented ‘such succulent pos- 
sibilities, in addition to the fact that the adversary was a peculiarly 
vulnerable individual, that France could not resist the temptation of 
riposting swiftly. 
~~ eBourget, Le Disciple, Préface, Ed. Déf. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, pp. 14-15. 

10Taine, Correspondence, T. IV, 290-291. 

11Modern Language Forum, Vol. XXII, No. 3-4, pp. 200-213. 

12In Le Temps, Feb. 6, 1887, and Nov. 6, 1892, are to be found other 


reminiscences concerning former associations with Bourget. Also, see Lion, 
Le Temps, Jan. 25, 1936, on Anatole France and Paul Bourget. 
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Nor was general maliciousness the only reason. Some three years 
later, in an article in Le Temps, Anatole expressed more fully his feeling 
about science, when he wrote: 


“Je garde a la science non ma foi, car je sais qu’elle me trompe 
comme le reste, mais un amour vif, inquiet, toujours irrité. Et je veux 
bien qu’elle me trompe, pourvu qu’elle m’amuse.” 


No two men could possibly have had more reason to be at daggers’ 
points than the imperious Brunetiére and the dreamy, beauty-loving 
France. Besides, he felt that a kinship still existed between Paul Bourget 
and himself. In his reply to Brunetiére, entitled “La Morale et la 
Science,”2* he speaks of those enjoyable days, eighteen years before, 
when he and Paul Bourget used to have such pleasant walks and chats 
under the great trees of avenue de [Observatoire and in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens; at that time, with Bourget still in his teens, the talk 
revolved around determinism: 


“Tl y a dix-huit ans, j’ai déja eu l’occasion de le dire ici, nous étions 
déterministes avec enthousiasme.”2* Even at so tender an age, Bourget 
was displaying in conversation his keen taste for attempting to unite 
the concrete with the abstract. Those were the days when, poor in 
pocket but rich in ideas, “les livres de Darwin étaient notre bible.’*s 
Sometimes, a copy of Darwin under the arm, they would stroll through 
the Jardin des Plantes, where Bourget was later to have his hero, 
Adrien Sixte, take his daily constitutional. (France speaks of both 
Greslou and Sixte as “le héros” of Le Disciple.) Those were the care- 
free days when were sown the seeds of many thoughts that were to 
bloom in the pages of Le Disciple. In the rooms of comparative zoology, 
the adolescent Bourget formed those notions that were to be Sixte’s 


“exposé trés nouveau et trés ingénieux des origines animales de la 
sensibilité humaine.”2¢ 


The problem set forth by Bourget in his novel is admittedly a very 
grave one, concedes France—too grave, in fact, for the author to present 
a solution. The conclusion of a thought provoking poem or novel is not 
by that fact a solution of it. At the end of the novel Sixte’s troubled 
soul is not, in short, Bourget’s remonstrance against the effects of deter- 
minism, in which he once so naively trusted. 


13La Vie Littéraire, Vol. 111, pp. 54-78, Paris, Calman-Lévy, 1921. 
14La Vie Littéraire, Vol. Ill, pp. 55, Paris, Calman-Lévy, 1921. 
isl bid., p. 56. 

16] bid., p. $9. 
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“Je persiste a croire,” writes Anatole, “que la pensée a dans sa 
sphere propre, des droits imprescriptibles et que tout systéme philoso- 
phique peut étre légitimement exposé.”*7 

The rights of “la pensée” supersede all. And this determinism, that 
so agitates Brunetiére, the classicist, existed formerly in Greece under 
different nomenclature, continues France blandly. Then he quietly and 
deftly puts his finger on the mainspring of the argument: 


“Ce n’est pas le déterminisme, c’est l’orgueil qui a perdu Robert 
Greslou.’”* 


Anatole next considers two definite statements of Brunetiére’s manu- 
facture ; one was to the effect that “la morale” must judge all philo- 
sophic systems, and the other, that a doctrine resulting in the question- 
ing of the principles upon which society rests is necessarily dangerous 
and false. To the first, France replies: 


“Surtout ne nous défions pas de la pensée. Loin de la soumettre a 
notre morale, soumettons-lui tout ce qui n’est pas elle. La pensée, c’est 
tout l’homme. Pascal a dit: “Toute notre dignité consiste en la pensée. 
Travaillons donc a bien penser. Voila le principe de la morale.’ ”” 
And as for those everchanging principles of society, who is to say what 
they are? Do they not change in different countries and in every age? 
What philosophy for example, judged by “les moeurs,” was not at first 
condemned? The early Christians, believing in a crucified Christ, were 
looked upon as enemies of all that was right and proper—the Empire. 
And no matter what man’s beliefs have been, he has been moral, in 
some sense, for that is the first law of any society, and all the theories 
in the world can never prevail against it: 


“Moloch n’empéchait point les méres phéniciennes de nourrir leurs 
enfants.”2° And with the spirit of Voltaire guiding his pen, he 


writes on; 


“Moi-méme je me permis de défendre non telle ou telle théorie 
scientifique ou philosophique, mais les droits méme de l’esprit humain, 
dont la grandeur est d’oser tout penser et de tout dire.” 


171 bid., p. 62. 

ws] bid., p. 63. 

19/ bid., p. 69. 

20] bid., p. 71. 

21] bid., p. 70. Elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 78) he expresses the idea that scientists 
must not try to explain everything, for “Tout dire, ce n’est rien dire.” Like- 
wise, Voltaire, in his Discours en vers sur ’homme, Sixiéme Discours, Moland 
Ed. Vol. 9, p. 22, writes: “Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.” 
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On the other hand, he is not unaware of the perils hidden in the 
belief in the entire independence of science. But he insists on ranging 
himself on the side where is to be found the least evil and the greatest 
good. Science and the philosophies risen from it do not bring about 
happiness for humanity at large but they do it great honor. 


Man’s crowning glory is his brain, and use it he should, to express 
what he feels he must express: 


“Quand de l’arbre de la science un fruit tombe, c'est qu’il est mir. 
Nul ne pouvait l’empécher de tomber.”?# 


So we find the bookish Anatole, drawing himself up to his full and 
imposing height, aligning himself with the spirit of his eighteenth cen- 
tury forerunner, Voltaire, and many others before them, ready to fight 
courageously and relentlessly over the inalienable right of man, so im- 
portant to France and her intellectual heritage, the right of man to 
think ; albeit he may never succeed, it is his right to look audaciously 
into the Great Unknown, and to call back to his fellows what he thinks 
he sees beyond. 

Horace §. Craic, Jr. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


22La Vie Littéraire, Ill, p. 77. 





SOME ASPECTS OF SYNALOEPHA AND HIATUS 


AS FAR as modern Spanish is concerned, Latin f, or h, as it exists 
in Spanish, has no direct effect on synaloepha and hiatus. This is 
not true with respect to Old Spanish ; in fact, as late as the middle of the 
sixteenth century there existed three possibilities: 


1. The f may remain as such and keep the original pronunciation 
it had in Latin. 


It may be an aspirate h, and therefore, equivalent to any other 
consonant as far as pronunciation is concerned. 


It may become a mute or silent h, as it is in the modern language, 
and thus count for nothing in regard to sound. 


In the study of synaloepha in the early period this change is im- 
portant, as the later fifteenth century is the epoch which marks the 
transition from aspirate to silent.> 


1) “La 4 muda no se pronunciable ya en latin, de modo que en romance no 
tuvo representacién ninguna; en la antigua ortografia, mas fomética que la de 
hoy, se escribia ombre, onor, eredero, como aun se hace en las reimpresiones 
del Diccionario de Nebrija hechas en el siglo XVI; pero en el de Covarrubias 
de 1611 ya se escriben con A estas palabras, para imitar la ortografia latina. 
En la ortografia de Nebrija la A representaba un verdadero sonido y se 
empleaba sélo en vez de una f latina; verbigracia: hacer... . facere; 
hijo... . filium. 

2) La f se conservé en la lengua escrita hasta fines del siglo XV—como se 
conserva hasta hoy en la generalidad de los romances, incluso el portugués y 
el catalan—, y luego fué sustituida por la 4, que era verdadera aspirada en los 
siglos XV y XVI. Garcilaso y Luis de Leén aspiran cominmente la / en sus 
versos; pero Ercilla, en 1578, lo mismo mide “donde mas resistencia / hacia” 
que “en sonsejo de guerra_haziendo instancia,” y después Quevedo y Calderén 
apenas tienen en cuenta la 4. Modernamente se escribe todavia, pero nunca 
tiene sonido: fabulare, ant. fablar, siglo XVI hablar, moderno ablar (escrito 
con 4 muda) ; folia, ant. foja, mod. (h) oja... .” 

Many Old Spanish verses,? if read according to modern Spanish pro- 
nunciation, would be found to be defective because of the fact that the 
h is silent now, whereas it was formerly pronounced or aspirated. Both 
pronunciations of the consonant are found in Spanish poetry of the 
fifteenth century. The usage varied among the different poets; some 
poets did aspirate initial h in the same words as did others; and further- 


1Menéndez Pidal, Gramdatica histérica espanola, Madrid, 1929, p. 101-102. 

2In order to avoid misunderstanding, attention is called to the fact that the 
word “verse” is used throughout in its proper meaning, namely a single line of 
poetry. 
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more, in one poet may be found frequently two or three of the pos- 
sibilities mentioned above. The h is either aspirate or silent, according 
to the needs of the verse, apparently.* 


Although Menéndez (y) Pidal states that the h was a true aspirate 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the verses quoted from Ifigo de 
Mendoza are to be noticed. He wrote in the last half of the fifteenth 
century, yet we find several cases of mute A in his verses. This shows 
that mute h existed almost a century before the time of Ercilla, and the 
verses quoted in the note from Menéndez Pidal. 


Consider these eight-syllable verses from Mendoza: 
a tu fijo natural 
el que fue / hijo de velo 
le_hazian circuncidado* 


Before proceeding further it would be well to dispose of those cases 
in which Latin f still remained f in Spanish. In such cases, with an 
intervening consonant, there is no possibility for synaloepha. 


Tan disforme se fallara* (Mendoza) 

De mi fijo en ricos dotes* 

Que entre voluntad se falla* (Juan de Mena) 
Amarillo faze el oro 

Tanto mas tu vida fuyes* 

Que altiuo te fiziesen* 

La feziste encargar® (Santillana) 

Qual ha fecho la Fortuna® 

Solaz de muger y fijos® 


aG. Correas, Arte grande de la lengua castellana, P. 27-28. “La escriven 
superflua i muda en algunas palabras al prinzipio, como en he, ha, han, i en 
las qe de Latin mudan la o primera en diptongo ue, para no hazer la u con- 
sonante, como huele, huevo, huerta, hueso; mas no se pronuncia en aquellas, si 
no es ¢, és, d, dn, i ansi se ha de escrivir; a estétros ponemos g para decillos 
con mas descanso, guele, guevo, guerta, guiso. 

En versos unas vezes es menester no la pronunciar para hazer sinalefa de la 
vocal ge tiene antes i despues: otras vezes si, para no la hazer. Sinalefa quiere 
dezir unzion ge ablanda i pega dos vocales en una silaba, hora en diptongo, 
hora qedando la una con mas sonido o sola, i oscureziendo-se la otra. Nunca 
es liquidante ni final.” 

4*Nueva Biblioteca de Autores espanoles, Vol. 19, pp. 23-44. 

5N. B. A. E. 19, pp. 129-141. 

°N. B. A. E. 19, pp. 478-498. 
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In the above cases there can be no doubt that the f was pronounced 
as it had been in Latin. 


Following are some eight-syllable examples of the f changed to h, 
but with hiatus in the verse, leading to the belief that the A was aspirate, 
and therefore pronounced as a consonant, like the original f. 


Fuerga que / hacen los ojos? (J. Manrique) 
Con las mudangas que /hace? 

Quiero / hacer profecion” 

Remedio siempre me / huje’” 

Y tan de rezio / hirieron’ 

Ni / hizieron ahumada? 

Ya les plazia / hazer” 

Pienso que / harto perdidos? 

Que yo no se que me /haga’ 

Este mismo me / hara* (G. Manrique) 
Dilo, tu / hija de Ceres* 

Y / hizo la redencion® 

Fuesemos asi / heridos* 

El que dio la / hermosura® (Juan Alvarez Gato) 
Con toda bondad la / hizo® 

Y ya vencida de / hecho® 

Ni / halla quien os lo diga® 

Aquesta de quien no / huyo® 

Que / harto fue yo reglado® 

Se / hurto desta senora® 

Que se / hizo caridad*° (Hernan Mexia) 
Syn contrato de su / hecho* 

Como la / hermosa cara?® 

Hechas de / hojas liuianas*® 

Y / hallandos muy dispuesto*° 

De vella tanto / hermosa?® 

Oteas de / hito_en hito’® (Juan del Encina) 
No se / hallo_en mil rebajfios" 

Para / hijo de tal padre” 


Of the cases of hiatus shown in the above verses the great majority 
occur before h plus a tonic vowel ; in fact, with two exceptions, the com- 


N. B. A. E. 22, pp. 228-255. 
N. B. A. E. 22, pp. 69-100. 
oN. B. A. E. 19, pp. 222-268. 
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bination is atonic plus tonic. This group, with hf intervening, seems to 
favor hiatus. In view of the instances cited and the variety of words 
used, beginning with f in Latin, changed to h in Spanish, it is difficult 
to accept any other view than that of the aspiration of the h. By 
aspirating the A the verses are all correct from the metrical standpoint. 
Before stating further conclusions, let us consider some other examples— 
those in which the original Latin f is changed to h, and in which verses 
there is synaloepha, showing that, in all probability, the h was mute. 


Y deseo_hazer plazeres’® (Mexia) 

Syenpre me_alegria*® 

Arteficialmente_hermosas?° 

No_hallé otra cosa biua’* (Garci Sanchez de Badajoz) 
Recorde y_halleme biuo** 

No vence sola_hermosura’* 

E_hizome_(a) dentro secreta™. 


Que, mia fe, no se que_haga™ 


These examples are all selected from writers of the late fifteenth 
century. This fact would seem to show that toward the end of the 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth, the consonant h was begin- 
ning to assume its modern characteristic, silent; and with these poets it 
was written and pronounced both ways, according to the needs of the 
individual verse. 


When synaloepha occurs with the A present, the combinations of 
vowels may be either tonic plus tonic, atonic plus tonic or atonic plus 
atonic, judging by the examples found ; but there is no reason to believe 
that tonic plus atonic did not also favor synaloepha. 


Compare this eleven syllable verse of Quintana :*3 
Oh_Espaiia!_oh patria!_el luto que te cubre 


Considering the instances above, we may say that with h plus a tonic 
vowel, hiatus was formerly the rule; with h plus an atonic vowel, both 


synaloepha and hiatus were common, and no preference was shown to 
either. 


10N, B. A. E. 19, pp. 269-289. 

uTeatro completo, Ed. Real Academia, 1893, pp. 23-30. 
12N. B. A. E. 22, pp. 624-54. 

13Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Vol. 19, p. 17. 
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Again, the position of the concurrent vowels in the verse enters into 
consideration. This is especially true if the group occurs at the end of 
the verse: 

syn contrato de su / hecho** (Mexia) 


or if there exists a very close syntactical connection between the two 
contiguous words: 


hilo_a hilo por su / haz (Mexia) 


These two circumstances favor hiatus, even in the more modern 
poets, and in cases where fA is not concerned.** 
L. D. Batirr 
University of California at Los Angeles 


14It should be kept in mind that the verses cited as examples in this study 
are only a fraction of several thousands used to arrive at the conclusions 
presented. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF RHYME STUDIES 


|= PHONOLOGY of dead language presents problems that are 

extremely difficult of solution. Even today we know very little of 
the actual pronunciation of Classical Greek and Latin, of Gothic, Old 
English and Old High German. We are all well acquainted, to be 
sure, with the theory of phonology in these tongues. We can trace the 
development of the various vowels from Primitive Indo-European 
through all the languages that belong to this group. Jakob Grimm and 
Verner taught us long ago what changes we may expect to find in cer- 
tain consonants. We can take a modern English or German word, fol- 
low it back to its oldest known form, and reconstruct with complete 
accuracy the Primitive Germanic and even Primitive Indo-European 
word from which it has its derivation. But we know little or nothing 
concerning the actual manner of pronunciation of that word almost 
as soon as we go back of the modern period. What, for example, do we 
know of the spoken English of Chaucer, not to mention King Alfred, 
or Adam Bede; what of the French of Bernard de Clairvaux or Gautier 
de Chatillon; what of the German of Gottfried von Straszburg or 
Walther von der Vogelweide? 


The problem is particularly immediate in a language which, like 
German, has had a standardized form for a comparatively short time. 
Even today literary German, as it is written, and taught, and spoken 
in cultured circles, must be regarded as a superficial veneer which im- 
perfectly conceals beneath its rigid surface a large number of living 
dialects. Even today, in spite of many generations of compulsory, stand- 
ardized public schools and in spite of Martin Luther’s Bible, the vast 
majority of the German people converses in one or-the other of the 
various dialects that descend in perfect, unbroken tradition from the 
earliest recorded German documents. But, although the scholarship of 
the past two centuries has been particularly attentive to these dialects, 
although it has phonetically recorded the local languages not only of 
states and large linguistic units but even of towns, villages, and tiny 
rural communities, yet it knows very little of these dialects of a few 
hundred years ago. We know that the writings of Gottfried von 
Straszburg, of Sebastian Brant, and of Thomas Murner are all com- 
posed in the dialect of Straszburg. But we have only the sketchiest 
knowledge of the changes that took place in the three centuries that lie 
between Gottfried and Murner and we know but little more of the de- 
velopments that occurred in the four hundred years that separate 
Murner from us. 
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At first glance the task of reconstructing the dialect of a given 
locality at a given time appears impossible. The orthography of old 
books and manuscripts is so arbitrary that it furnishes practically no 
clues to pronunciation. In many instances, in fact, the spelling of words 
is actually misleading and gives an entirely false impression regarding 
certain sounds. At the conclusion of the 15th century, e.g., writers and 
printers made no distinction whatever between the various characters 
representing different “i” sounds. Thus “wird” may either be spelled 
“w-i-r-d” or “w-ii-r-d,” “ihn” may be spelled “i-h-n,” or “i-n,” or 
“y-n.” In this instance we find three different symbols representing one 
and the same sound, and the uninitiated reader might well be led to 
suppose that the writer had three different pronunciations for the same 
word. On the other hand, we find the character “e” used to represent 
all the gradations of e-sounds, For example, “s-t-e-t”” may mean “steht” 
or “stat” or “Stadte.” If we relied upon the spelling we would be led 
to assume that the writer pronounced the three words exactly alike — 
in view of the historical development of the vowels, a very unlikely state 
of affairs. Another condition that makes orthography an unreliable 
guide to pronunciation is the fact that in most instances the spelling is 
not that of the writer but of the scribe or printer. Many of Geiler von 
Kaisersberg’s sermons, e.g., were printed almost simultaneously in three 
different printshops in Straszburg. While the texts of parallel editions 
are practically identical, the orthography is entirely at variance. Does 
this fact lead to the assumption that the printer of one edition had an 
entirely different pronunciation of his native dialect from another printer 
who lived only a few blocks from him? Such a conclusion is clearly 
absurd. The correct answer, undoubtedly, is that the spelling of a 
word not only cannot be regarded as a determining guide to its pronunci- 
ation, but also that the appearance of the word must never be permitted 
to befog the issue regarding its sound. 


Briefly then, as far as prose is concerned, the reconstruction of the 
dialect of an older period is wellnigh hopeless. This is not the case, 
however, with regard to poetry. In this form of literature the writer 
obligingly furnishes us with a more or less accurate guide to his pro- 
nunciation in his use of rhymes. The degree of accuracy of this guide 
is, of course, limited by the author’t skill and conscientiousness in the 
handling of his rhymes. Given a writer whose use of rhymes can be 
trusted, a study of his language based upon rhymes may lead to very 
interesting and very useful results. Such studies are not entirely new, 
to be sure. The rhymes of a good many Middle High German and a 
few early New High German writers have been subjected to scrutiny. 
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The criticism which might be made of the greater number of such rhyme 
studies, however, is that they were undertaken without proper preparation 
of the material. In many instances the student acquits himself of his 
task by reading, more or less carefully, all the works of his author, 
making note of all rhymes that appear to him unusual or interesting. 
A study conducted in this manner is worse than useless: it not only 
fails to reveal all the facts but is also likely to lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. This criticism strikes even at such famous rhyme studies as 
those of Friedrich Zarncke and can be borne out by simple proofs. 
The basic principle underlying rhyme studies is that isolated instances 
of the use of any rhyme do not constitute evidence. Every rhyme that 
the author ever wrote must be recorded, all this material must be com- 
piled, and the evidence must then be weighed purely on the basis of 
mathematical frequency. When this is done, it becomes clear that not 
only the rhymes which the writer uses point to certain definite conclus- 
ions, but also those which he ostentatiously avoids. 


It will perhaps be best to illustrate by means of a specific example. 
In choosing a writer as subject for a study of this sort, three points 
should be considered. First, the writer should be a native of and a 
fairly constant resident in a locality that has a marked dialect. If he 


has left his home at an early age and has moved about a great deal his 
dialect is likely to be unauthentic. Second, he must be fairly prolific. 
The larger the number of rhymes under scrutiny, the clearer and more 
accurate will be the results obtained. ‘Third, he must be conscientious 
in his use of rhymes; that is, it should be apparent on the surface that 
he exercises reasonable care in his choice of words so that impure rhymes 
will be limited to a minimum. 


A subject that fulfills almost ideally all these requirements is Sebas- 
tian Brant, best known as author of the Narrenschiff. Brant was born 
in Straszburg in 1458 and lived there constantly until his eighteenth 
year. He studied at Basel, became doctor of civil and canonical laws, 
and remained as professor in Basel. During the years of his residence 
there he wrote a number of books both in German and in Latin and 
also began at a very early age to compose poetry. His frequent affec- 
tionate references to his home-town indicate that he maintained con- 
stant contact with it and did not forget or neglect his local dialect. 
Throughout his entire Basel period his closest friends were residents 
of Straszburg: Geiler von Kaisersberg, the Dominican preacher in the 
Straszburg cathedral, Locher, Schott, Wimpheling, Beatus Rhenanus, 
and other humanists. In 1501, after Basel had divorced itself from the 
Empire, Brant, who was an ardent admirer and supporter of the Em- 
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peror Maximilian, left there and returned to his native city where he 
became Imperial Counsellor and Recorder of the City of Straszburg. 
He spent his remaining years in this position and died on May 10, 1521, 
_ as one of the most prominent and influential citizens of his native city. 


His Narrenschiff was written at Basel and was first printed there 
in 1494. It is a long didactic poem, divided into 113 sections, in which 
he satirizes all manner of human vices, follies, and foibles. Incidentally 
it became one of the most popular books of its period, was reprinted 
innumerable times and translated into almost all European languages. 
In addition to the Narrenschiff Brant wrote a large number of original 
German poems and also translated a number of poems by classical Latin 
writers into German. These minor poems cover practically the entire 
period of Brant’s life, from his student days to the year 1520, just a 
few months before his death. The language of these minor poems shows 
no variation of a marked kind and gives further evidence that his 
Straszburg dialect was not affected by his residence in Basel. Since the 
Narrenschiff consists of approximately 10,000 lines and his minor poems 
of about the same number, Brant’s writings afford a sufficient amount 
of material for investigation. And finally, even a cursory examination 
of his poems clearly shows that this writer exercised meticulous care in 


the choice of his rhyme words. In the 20,000-odd lines of his writings 
one finds only about half a dozen slipshod rhymes and these are in his 
earliest works. Brant therefore possesses all desirable qualities for a 
rhyme investigation. 


The first stages of the work are purely mechanical. The tools are 
1) a reliable edition of your writer; 2) about 20,000 slips of paper 
13%4x5 inches; 3) a sharp pencil. A separate slip should be made for 
each rhyme and the following information should be recorded: the two 
or more rhyme words; an abbreviation of the grammatical form (i.e., if 
noun—gender, number, and case; if verb—person, number, tense, and 
mood ; etc.) ; in the case of unusual obsolete words, the meaning; finally 
the line reference. After much experimenting I found that the most 
economical mode of procedure is to attempt no immediate classification 
of the rhymes but merely to separate the slips into twelve piles according 
to the final letter, as follows: b (p), d (t), g (k), f, s, (including all 
sibilants), ch, m, n, ng, r, l, and vocalic rhymes, including those in silent 
h and w. By “final letter” of course is meant the final letter of the last 
accented syllable and not of derivative or inflectional endings; e.g., 
“hoffen, hoffst, hofft” would all be under “f.” This portion of the 
work is purely mechanical drudgery. 
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The next step, on the other hand, is quite interesting and, by all 
odds, the most difficult one of the entire process. It includes the an- 
alyzing of the rhymes and their classification by vowel and consonant 
according to an arbitrary system which one must invent. It is obviously 
impossible to classify Brant’s rhymes according to the phonology of his 
period, since that is the unknown quantity which we are attempting to 
discover. We may, however, choose one of four possible systems of clas- 
sification: 1) the phonology of Standard New High German; 2) of the 
Modern Alsatian dialect ; 3) of Standard Middle High German; 4) of 
Primitive Germanic. Now Standard New High German has an entirely 
artificial phonology and is therefore not practical. Modern Alsatian, 
notably the Straszburg dialect, has undergone such radical changes in 
the past two centuries that it is fairly remote from Brant’s language. 
The phonology of Primitive Germanic offers a suitable medium of clas- 
sification being simple and definite. I found, however, that the most 
practical method of classification is according to Middle High German 
sounds ; these are, in point of time, very close to our writer while they 
retain all the definite characteristics of Primitive Germanic. 


The slips must now be classified according to the chosen system and 
arranged by the vowel preceding the final consonant. It is convenient 
also in this step in the process to consolidate on single slips rhymes that 
frequently recur. 


When all slips have received their proper designation on the basis 
of Middle High German sounds, the results can be compiled. Com- 
mencing with the rhyme “ab” all the words used are listed and the total 
number of couplets and triplets is recorded. Next follows “ab,” “ob” 
and “db.” So far nothing of interest has been noted, since such rhymes 
are entirely in order. But now we find slips that record rhymes that 
could not occur in Standard New High German, e.g., “gabe” rhymed 
with “grob,” “lob,” “klob,” etc., in other words “ab” with “ob.” These 
rhymes merit attention. At this point the question of mathematical fre- 
quency enters. If we find that the author rhymes “ab” with “ob” as 
frequently as he rhymes each of these syllables with itself, we may con- 
clude with perfect assurance that he pronounced these two sounds ex- 
actly alike. If, on the other hand, pure “ab” and “ob” rhymes occur 
with much greater frequency than the crossed rhyme, the conclusion is 
that the two were not pronounced alike and that the rhyme was used 


merely for want of a better one. In the case of Brant the former 
is true. 
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When these findings are checked against a dialect dictionary of 
Modern Alsatian, it becomes clear at once that Brant’s “ab-ob” rhymes 
coincide with modern usage. In the modern dialect of Straszburg “a” 
and “‘o” before “b” have completely fallen together. We see in these 
rhymes in Brant therefore the beginnings of modern usage and may 
conclude that Brant not only pronounced these vowels alike, but also 
that he pronounced them as they are sounded in Modern Alsatian. 


At this point we also discover that the rhymes which our writer 
does not use are as important as the ones which he uses. Under the same 
consonant “b,” e.g., we note that he never rhymes “ab” with “ab.” 
That is, he cannot rhyme “haben” with “gaben.” Now it might be 
argued that the absence of this rhyme does not prove it to be an im- 
possible one. A bit of mathematical reasoning, however, immediately 
produces corroborative evidence of my point: “ab” rhymes with “ob”; 
consequently the two are alike. If “ab” cannot rhyme with “ab” it also 
cannot rhyme with “ob.” A glance at the rhyme compilation at once 
verifies this and produces the evidence which we need, i.e., if “a” before 
“b” rhymes with neither “a” nor “o” before that consonant, it follows 
that the sound given to “a” must differ materially from the other. By 
referring to the modern dialect dictionary we find that this differs from 
present usage, for today “a” falls together with “a” and “o.” If the 
point is to be further pursued, it remains only to consult Straszburg 


poets after Brant to discover the exact date at which these vowels fell 
together. 


By following the above method throughout the rhyme alphabet the 
entire phonology of Brant becomes transparent. But this method not 
only reveals the pronunciation of individual consonants and vowel- 
sounds, but also that of specific words. This revelation may, and in 
Brant’s case does, lead to some further interesting discoveries regarding 
the writer’s language. Under the letter “t” we find 35 rhymes of “at” 
with itself and 79 rhymes of “at” with itself. There are only 3 instances 
of a crossing of these two enh syllables and we may therefore safely 
assume that the author avoided the “at-at” rhyme because the sounds 
were different. This assumption is corroborated by the fact that there 
are 96 “dt” rhymes and 104 “6t-at” rhymes, but not a single “6t-at” 
rhyme. This i is ample evidence of the difference between “at” and “at 
Now we make the surprising discovery, however, that there are 108 
rhymes of lool with “at,” 24 with “6t,” and 26 with “at.” That 

“at” and “dt” are identical has just been pHi and the figures for the 
two may be peta We have then 132 rhymes of “hat” with “at-dt” 
against 26 of “hat” with “at.” This is a somewhat perplexing situation. 
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If the ratio of rhymes were 132 to 6 instead of to 26, one might be 
tempted to disregard the “hat-at” rhymes as being due to necessity. But 
26 couplets cannot be disregarded, and a solution must be found. The 
answer lies in the difference between Alsatian dialect and Standard 
High German. In the former the “a” in “hat” is long, in the latter 
short. While Brant carefully used his local dialect in all his writings, 
he nevertheless was quite conscious of the growing tendency toward 
standardization. While he himself undoubtedly said “hat,” he knew 
that there was a clique of highbrows in Central Germany who said 
“hat” and he was willing on occasion to adopt their pronunciation when 
it suited his convenience. 


A similar discovery is made in connection with the word “herr.” 
In modern Standard German this word is, or course, spoken with a 
short vowel. In Middle High German, however, as also in a number of 
present-day dialects, including Alsatian, the “e” in “herr” is long. 
Now the rhyme compilation shows that Brant rhymed the word “herr” 
53 times with long closed “e.” This is the rhyme which we would ex- 
pect to find, both from point of view of Straszburg dialect and of 
Middle High German. But now we also find that he rhymes “herr” 
6 times with the short closed “e,” 4 times with long open “£,” and 5 
times with short open “sk.” This seems to indicate that Brant knew 
four different pronunciations of this word: “Hérr, Herr, Hérr, Herr.” 
It must, of course, be mentioned that in other rhymes he carefully keeps 
the various e-sounds separate, i.e., he does not rhyme closed and open “e.” 
The answer to at least part of the difficulty regarding the word “herr” 
is again the difference between Brant’s dialect and Standard German. 
He rhymes “herr” 53 times with a long closed “e,” showing that he 
decidedly gives the preference to his dialect, but the 6 rhymes with 
short closed “e” indicate that he knew that this rhyme also was possible. 
I confess that I have not yet found a solution to the rhymes of “herr” 
with the long and short open “£.” 


It does not lie within the purpose of this paper to give an account 
of the specific results of the Brant rhyme investigation. The Brant 
study merely furnished convenient illustration of the method of pro- 
cedure and of the general results which it is possible to attain. I might 
add, however, that this study showed that Brant knew three distinct 
levels of speech from each of which he drew rhymes. The predominating 
level from which he drew the largest number of words and sounds is 
his local dialect. Above and below this level are two others of which 
he makes use occasionally when it suits his convenience. The upper 
level is that of the standardized form of the German language which 
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was gradually coming into use and from which he drew the “hat” and 
“herr” rhymes discussed above. It is, of course, a mistake to assume 
that Standard New High German stepped, like Pallas Athene, full- 
armed from the head of Martin Luther in 1521. The process of stand- 
ardization had been going on for some time and had experienced a 
marked acceleration in the latter half of the 15th century. The third 
and lowest level from which Brant draws an occasional rhyme is the 
vulgar or sub-dialectic speech of his locality. From this level he draws 
such rhymes as “ist-fisch,” a sound vulgarism which is possible in prac- 
tically all German dialects but proper in none. 


A series of such rhyme studies of a number of 15th century German 
writers is a great desideratum. I am convinced that no other type of 
linguistic investigation leads to such clear and reliable results. I also 
see no reason why similar methods cannot be applied to older French, 
Spanish, Italian, and English writers. 

Gustave O. ArLT. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


in Memoriam 
EDUARD PROKOSCH 


1876 - 1938 





ADVENTURES IN PRACTICAL PHILOLOGY For 
HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMEN 


once DEVELOPMENT of an appreciation of the nature of lan- 
guage—especially of the growth and development of the mother 
tongue—has been cited so frequently as a cultural objective of foreign 
language courses that one would expect to find somewhere at least a few 
specific references to materials and activities through which this aim 
is presumably realized. A careful inspection of current syllabi and basic 
textbooks, however, fails to provide evidence that any really serious at- 
tention is given to this phase of the learning program. 


While it may be true that the study of grammar and syntax gives 
the pupil some insight into the structure of language, and a certain 
familiarity with technical linguistic terminology, it can hardly be said 
that grammar is ordinarily taught on the appreciation level—at least 
from the viewpoint of the considerable number of students who rate 
this study among the least interesting of subjects. 


If an appreciation of the nature and background of the English lan- 
guage is to be developed in sufficient degree to merit designation either 
as an outcome or as an objective in foreign language courses, more than 
mere incidental references to comparative word derivation or etymology 
by the teacher are necessary. Pupils can doubtless be entertained by 
such occasional side-lights, but learnings worthy of designation as ob- 
jectives or outcomes usually require a far more active process than mere 
listening to the instructor. Moreover, some measure or criterion for the 
evaluation of outcomes is always desirable to prove that the statements 
of aims are not mere decorative preambles to the courses of study. 


The lesson presented below is intended to be suggestive of but one 
of many possible types of units involving actual learning to do by doing 
which might be included among the fore-exercises of beginning textbooks 
as means for giving pupils some cultural insights into linguistic phe- 
nomena while they are learning the foreign language. Exercises of the 
type reproduced below have been used in general language classes, in 
English classes interested in the ancestry of the mother tongue, in for- 
eign culture classes, and in beginning classes in foreign language. 


Although the unit which follows is but a sample limited to English- 
German cognates, it is obvious that similar exercises are equally easy to 
construct in other languages. For the first week of beginning German 
the exercises should provide material for reading, vocabulary-building, 
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and pronunciation, in addition to contributing to the development of 
such appreciations of language as are commonly stressed in courses of 
study. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN COGNATES 

Since about 40 per cent of our English words are of Germanic 
origin, it is only natural that many words in German and English 
should be very much alike both in meaning and in spelling. To illus- 
trate, thick in German is dick: The only difference in the spelling here 
is the use of the th instead of the d. Words which are fairly similar in 
meaning and spelling in English and German are usually called cognates. 


I 
th—=d 
Directions: In the exercises below each X stands for a missing 
German word. Number a separate sheet of paper, and opposite the 
proper number rewrite the German sentence in full, substituting for 
the X the proper form of the missing German word. The correct form 
of the missing word can be found by changing every th in the italicized 
English words to d. For example: 
Given: 0. Es ist viel zu X. 
: It is much too thick. 
Write: 0. Es ist viel zu dick. 


Do all the exercises in the following group in the same way: 
1. Das X war mir zu warm. 
The bath* was too warm for me. 
2. Es gibt keine Rose ohne X. 
There is no rose without a thorn.* 
Was ist das fiir ein X? 
What kind of a thing* is that? 
Dort liegt der X-stern. Write North Star as one word in German. 
There lies the North Star.* 
Jede Rose hat mehr als einen X. 
Every rose has more than one thorn.* 
*All nouns (names of persons, places, or things) are capitalized in German. 


II 


sh==sch 


Follow the directions for Section I above, but in addition to 
changing any th to d, substitute sch for sh or ch in writing the German 
forms for the italicized English words. For example: 

Given: 0. Haben Sie keine X? 
Have you no machine? 
Write: 0. Haben Sie keine Maschine? 


1 The last sentence affords a concrete illustration of what the writer means 
by developing the linguistic skills in and through content or activities of cultural 
significance per se. 
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Er selbst hat diesen X gefangen. 
He himself caught this fish.* 


Der X des Mondes im Wasser ist wunderschon. 

The shimmer* of the moon in the water is beautiful. 
Sehen Sie mal diesen griinen X! 

Just look at this green bush*/ 


Der X sollte breiter sein. 
The shaft* ought to be wider. 


5. Ihr Haar ist X. 
Her hair is ash-blond, 
*All nouns are capitalized in German. 


Ill 
Verbs: English word + -en 


The English word (to) find is finden in German. Notice that the 
German form is found by adding -en to the end of the English word. 
Follow the directions for Sections I and II above, but in addition to 
making the changes in the ¢h and sh, add -en in writing the German 
forms of the italicized English words. For example: 


Given: 0. Sie werden ihm sicher X wollen. 
You will certainly wish to thank him. 
Write: 0. Sie werden ihm sicher danken* wollen. 


*Notice that danken is not capitalized, since it is not the name of a person, 
place, or thing. 
A 


Ich will mir erst die Hande X. 

I want to wash my hands first. 

Sollen wir die Pakete zusammen X? 

Ought we to bind (tie) the packages together? 
Der Ball muss in den Kreis X. 

The ball has to roll into the circle. 


Sie sollten ein bayrisches Lied X. 
They ought to sing a Bavarian song. 
Ich will ihr dafiir X. 

I want to thank her for it. 


Sie wird es morgen bestimmt X. 

She will certainly bring it tomorrow. 

Er sollte nicht so herum X. 

He ought not to spring (jump) around so. 
Dann X Sie den Faden um die Spule. 
Then you wind the thread around the spool. 
Heute wird das Flugzeug in Manila X. 
Today the airplane will Jand in Manila. 
Freitag X wir immer. 

(On) Friday we always fast. 
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Nachher, X Sie bitte das Kleid aus. 

Afterwards, please wring out the dress. 

Wie soll ich es Ihnen X? 

How shall I send it to you? 

Alles musz einmal X. 

Everything must end sometime. 

X Sie gern? 

Do you like to fish? Note: two changes must be made here. 
Lass’ es nicht X. 

Don’t let it sink. 


IV 
The Germanic Ancestry of English 


Résumé 


Each X in the following sentences stands for a missing word or 
item of information. Number a separate sheet of paper, and opposite 
the proper numbers write whatever information is needed to make the 
sentences complete and true. 


1. In English~words taken from Germanic sources, an sch has occasionally 
shrunk to x. 


2. An English #4 at times corresponds to x in modern German. 


3. Most words (verbs) which have come to us from Germanic sources 
have dropped the Germanic ending x. 


4. Words which are very much alike in meaning and spelling in two 
languages are usually called x. 


5. About x per cent of our English words are of Germanic origin. 
6. In German all x are capitalized. 


Wa ter V. KAuLFERS 


FRANCISCA J. WARNCKE 
Stanford University and Menlo School 





A COMPARISON OF MAGICAL TRANSFORMATIONS IN 
FRENCH AND GERMAN “MARCHEN” 


MONG the most widely diffused forms of folk literature is the 

“marchen,” which maintained for centuries an unusual popularity 
not only in Europe, but in Africa and the Orient as well. Perhaps the 
most obvious element of nearly all familiar tales is that of magical. 
transformations, which are almost always vital to plot structure. The 
purpose of this brief study is not to explain the origin nor the develop- 
ment of transformations, but merely to compare or contrast the trans- 
formations which occur in the most famous of French and German 
“marchen.” A similarity in the transformation motif, of course, might 
indicate several things — such as a common origin of “miarchen,” or, 
more likely, that one nation borrowed from another. However, with- 
out attempting to draw conclusions, we shall confine ourselves strictly to 
an examination of the similarities and dissimilarities in the tales of 
Perrault and the Grimm brothers. 


In the transformation of “man to different man,’’ we are at once 
struck by the great similarity between the tales of France and Germany, 
although it is obvious that the material found in Perrault is not so ex- 
tensive or complete as that of the Grimms. In Perrault, there occurs, 
in “Les Fées,” the magical transformation of a fairy into a human, in 
order to test the worthiness of two village girls. In Grimm, the only 
similar transformations are those accomplished, in two different tales, 
by a witch, and later a wizard. In both cases, however, the transfor- 
mation is made with the idea of malicious deceit. In the Grimm tale 
of “Brother and Sister,” for example, a witch changes herself into a 
chambermaid with the diabolic purpose of killing her happy and suc- 
cessful stepdaughter. The only examples of such transformation which 
occur in Perrault are accomplished for a benevolent purpose. 


Perhaps the most frequent transformation motif which can be clas- 
sified as “man to different man” is that which involves a miraculous 
change in the individual himself. These transformations, with a few 
exceptions, occur as a reward for good or bad deeds. In Perrault’s story 
of “Les Fées,” we have an account of a village maid who, because of 
her kindness in giving a drink to a poor woman, has roses, pearls, and 
diamonds fall from her mouth each time she speaks. In the Grimms’ 
tale of “Three Little Men in the Wood,” which has a similar plot, 
almost exactly the same thing occurs. A poor girl, as a reward for 
sharing her crust of bread with three dwarfs, is enchanted so that each 
time she speaks, gold pieces fly from her mouth. Again, as in the Per- 
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rault tale, the cruel step-sister is changed into an ugly girl who drops 
toads from her mouth when she speaks. A variation of this motif 
occurs in Grimm (“Mother Holle”), in which a good girl is covered 
with gold dust and a selfish, lazy girl with pitch. 


The transformation of an ugly man into a handsome man, and a 
stupid girl into an intelligent girl, which occurs in “Riquet a la Houppé,” 
seems to have no direct parallel in Grimm. A transformation, however, 
which occurs extensively in the Grimm tales, but not in those of Per- 
rault, is that of a dead person to life, or a maimed person to normalcy. 
It seems strange that this motif—a favorite in German “marchen”— 
does not occur in Perrault. 


Of the transformations of “man to animal,” there are only two in 
Perrault. In “Le Chat Botté,” an ogre changes himself, at the request 
of Puss, into a lion, then into a mouse, and is instantly devoured by the 
clever cat. In the Grimm “marchen,” however, men are changed into 
ravens, swans, ants, and roebucks. It is significant, perhaps, that in the 
French tale it is an ogre who transforms himself; hence, strictly speak- 
ing, there is no transformation of man to animal in Perrault. In every 
case of transformation in Grimm, of man to animal, the man thus trans- 
formed ultimately, through magic, resumes his original form. Whereas, 
in Perrault, the ogre is devoured while in the form of a mouse. 


Strangely enough, there is not a single instance of transformation of 
a “man to an object” in Perrault, although in Grimm, there is a man 
changed into marble, and, in another tale, a girl changed into a block 
of wood. In the first case (as in a similar incident in The Arabian 
Nights), the individual transformed resumes his original form. But in 
the second case, the girl transformed into a block of wood is thrown 
into a fire and consumed by the flames. 


Of the transformation of “animal to person,” there are two ex- 
amples in Perrault (Cendrillon), where, at the touch of a magic wand, 
rats become coachmen and lizards become footmen. It should be noted 
here that in the German tale of “Cinderella,” which is substantially the 
same as the French, there is not a single transformation! Instead, a 
bird on a tree which grows on the grave of Cinderella’s mother, drops 
the beautiful garments and golden slippers down to Cinderella. Thus 
the German “miarchen” lacks the color of the more famous French 
version. In Grimm, the transformations of animal to person are rather 
numerous, and include frog into man, as well as the reversal of all the 
transformations of man into animal discussed in the preceding page. 


The most numerous of other forms of transformation in both Per- 
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rault and Grimm are those of one object into another. The most famous 
examples, of course, are those which occur in “Cendrillon,” where a 
pumpkin is changed into a coach, and dirty garments into a beautiful 
gown. ‘There are no parallels to these in Grimm, but in Grimm occur 
the interesting transformations of a cottage into a castle and then back 
to a cottage, and of a bare table into a table loaded with food. Of the 
transformation of one animal into another, there are examples in both 
Perrault and Grimm. In “Cendrillon,” mice are changed into horses. 
In Grimm, there is an ass endowed with the power of dropping gold 
pieces from his mouth (“The Wishing Table”), a motif which suggests 
the already mentioned transformation in “Les Fées” and “Three Little 
Men in the Wood.” 


In conclusion, it should be said that the tales of Perrault and Grimm 
show an unquestionable similarity in motifs of transformation. Because 
Perrault wrote only a few tales, it is not possible to find parallels for 
all the sub-motifs which occur in Grimm. Transformations, however, 
are an important factor in both French and German “méarchen,” and 
their similarities indicate that these tales, at one time, doubtless passed 
from one country into another. 


CHARLES HAMILTON 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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French Opinion of Moliére (1800-1850), by Otis E. Fellows. Brown University, 
Providence, 1937. 


This, the third in the Brown University series, is an attractive volume to 
look at and contains within its appealing covers some interesting information on 
the fate of Moliére during the first half of the nineteenth century, that period 
when “a new movement, soon designated as Romanticism, gained momentum 
under the Restoration, succeeded in pushing Classicism into the background 
in the early thirties, and finally, after 1850, lost itself in subsequent literary cur- 
rents.” It is a dissertation “submitted in partial fulfillment,” etc. and thus con- 
tains all the baggage and impedimenta of such works: copious footnotes, refer- 
ences and bibliographies—all of which will prove very useful to the student 
pursuing the subject of the importance of Moliére in French literature. 


Mr. Fellows has divided the body of his work into three parts: 1800-1815, 
1815-1830 and 1830-1850, but as he says, “In a few instances it has seemed 
advisable to extend remarks beyond the date 1850.” He finds that in the first 
period Moliére was rather unpopular and even unknown; in the second period 
begins the upward movement of his popularity which continued to increase 
throughout the whole of the nineteenth century. Mr. Fellows tries to find the 
reasons for this and does an adequate piece of work, but there are a few points 
he fails to bring out clearly which will be discussed as this review progresses. 


The author insists on calling Romanticism a phenomenon or a phenomenal 
movement in literature, and then, in a manner, contradicts himself by showing 
that most of the literary elements of Romanticism were in Moliére’s works. 
He gives that as the one outstanding reason why most of the early Romanticists 
adopted Moliére so generously. He places both the “utilitarian” and “art for 
art’s sake” attitudes, as he calls them, in romanticism on the same footing. 
He fails to make clear that the “phenomenon” of the romantic movement was 
the breaking away under the guidance of Gautier from the traditional utili- 
tarian aim of French literature. The romanticism of Hugo, after let us say 
1827, and of his followers can be called the decline of a two century tradition, 
a tradition of which Moliére was part and parcel. The romanticism of Gau- 
tier, from which all later movements derived and what I might call the “any- 
thing goes” romanticism, disguised under the high-sounding title of “art for 
art’s sake,” was the really new and “phenomenal movement”; and it is for 
that reason perhaps that Gautier and his followers later repudiated Moliére. 

Mr. Fellows shows that from 1800 to 1815, under the Empire, Moliére was 
very unpopular on the stage and frequently hissed. “It may be, however, that 
the hisses of the parterre are directed against the thesis of the play” (George 
Dandin in this instance and the date is 1802) because it emphasized the differ- 
ence in social classes. That “may be,” and it also “may be” that Moliére 
represented to them the oppression and the lack of any feeling for “le peuple” 
during the age of Louis XIV. 

Quoting from the next page, “That the ‘peuple’ with its limited cultural 
background and undeveloped literary tastes should prefer lower forms of dra- 
matic entertainment to Moliére’s comedies need not astonish us. However, the 
upper classes, in spite of their broader education, also spurn Moliére in order 
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to patronize more gaudy and up-to-date spectacles.” The last sentence need not 
astonish us either. Although we can admit freely that Moliére is universal and 
timeless in his genius, change and novelty have always been sought after by 
all peoples. We might ask here what percentage of the “peuple” knew the 
name Moliére from any other literary name? How many of the upper classes 
during the Consulate and Empire were really interested in things literary? 
Besides, during the Empire it was not politically wise to praise the Ancien 
Régime and what it stood for. Mr. Fellows asserts that the “prudishness” that 
had arisen during those years was another factor in Moliére’s unpopularity. 
There have always been prudes or hypocrites, and Moliére has unceasingly been 
charged with immorality in his plays. 


The first part seems to be the weakest part in Mr. Fellow’s work. His 
reasoning is good as far as it goes, but it sometimes stops short of the goal. He 
disregards the political and social conditions, and restricts himself to the artistic 
and literary group for his opinions on Moliére; that group always exists but it 
does not reflect the attitude of the times in general. In a broad sense the Ancien 
Régime was dead; the former under-dogs were on top. Moliére had written 
his plays to amuse a highly-cultured, aristocratic but very limited circle at the 
court of Louis XIV; Napoleon’s circle was a far cry from that. France had just 
experienced a tremendous social and political upheaval, and the great masses, 
then in virtual control, were still in a nervous state bordering on hysteria; they 
wanted the sensational not the artistic things. They were impelled by a mis- 
guided spirit of humanitarianism. Napoleon himself, as evidenced by the strict 
censorship of the press and theater, feared comparisons and could not be sym- 
pathetic to Moliére. His position was yet too unstable. 


That leads us to the second and third parts which will be treated as a 
single unit. Here Mr. Fellows shows a much keener appreciation for the times 
and the position Moliére’s plays held in the scheme of things. The Bourbons 
were back in the saddle and Moliére was a former Bourbon sattelite: the poli- 
ticians were astute enough to recognize the value of ridicule and to turn 
Moliére’s plays to good account; the better actors and actresses saw new op- 
portunities for interpretation of good comedy réles; the literati, influenced 
largely by the humanitarian ideals of Rousseau and Chateaubriand, began a 
new and intensive cult of the study of Moliére as a representative of the move- 
ment to improve humanity; the new industrialists presented the same charac- 
teristics as the newly rich bourgeois did under Louis XIV; etc., etc. Mr. Fel- 
lows indicates these various trends; he also stresses the new interpretation put 
on the works of Moliére and points out, as previously noted, the division in the 
ranks of the romanticists themselves. 


It is quite evident that Moliére wrote “to please” his audience, the court; 
his aim was to ridicule by biting satire the weaknesses and foibles of mankind 
and thereby correct them—mankind being the rising bourgeoisie. Moliére was 
in no way trying to alleviate the ills of humantiy. The author points out that 
during the period 1815-1850 the humanitarians and utilitarians placed an en- 
tirely new interpretation on Moliére. The romanticists, being subjective rather 
than objective as was Moliére in reality, tended to read Moliére’s private life 
into his works or rather tended to reconstruct his private life from his works 
and align him ‘with their own theories and policies. His characters became 
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objects of sympathy rather than ridicule and were discussed on every hand by 
the more learned. 


Having prepared the way, Mr. Fellows comes to the great battle which 
seems to me to be the focal point of the whole argument—Moliére versus Shakes- 
peare. Here, although by no means ignoring it, he does not emphasize ade- 
quately the contribution of patriotism, of egoism and of self-satisfaction of the 
French to the popularity of Moliére. They had to have some one to oppose the 
English and what was called the “North,” and Moliére was the best-fitted for 
their purpose. The need of a national literary hero was evident and Moliére 
served the purpose admirably. We will not go into the controversy over the 
introduction of the “North” into France, but it rallied all groups around one 
central banner. 


{In this last part Mr. Fellows calls attention to the insurrection within the 
ranks of the romanticists—the defection of Gautier, Musset and others—and 
perforce, Moliére has no real place in a program of art for art’s sake alone. 
He remained the property of the Hugos, the Balzacs, the humanitarians, and 
not the aesthetes. 


All in all, French Opinion of Moliére (1800-1850) is well worth reading. 
It isn’t as complete as might be wished for, but it opens the way and points out 
the directions later individuals may wish to follow in studying Moliére’s place 
in French literature and in French life. The approach is in general unbiased 
although inadequate in places, and some points need further clarification and 
stress. But one cannot expect everything in one hundred and twenty-five pages. 


Myron I. Barker. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* ~ . * 


Evolution et Structure de la Langue francaise, by Walther von Wartburg, 
second edition, 290 pp. University of Chicago Press, 1937, $2.50. 


It was a Swiss, professor at Leipzig, who in 1934 gave the general reader the 
first concise account of the growth of the French language. The excellent qual- 
ities of Professor von Wartburg’s book have already made it possible to bring 
it out in a second edition, sponsored by the University of Chicago, where its 
author taught at least twice (as well as one semester at Berkeley). With charac- 
teristic modesty, he has taken this opportunity to revise his style and certain 
dicta that did not meet the approval of critics, and added, in the present edition, 
a thirty page account of the changes in the language occurring in the XIXth 
century after the French revolution. As an example of revision, one notes the 
deletion of the statement that the Dictionnaire de l’Académie is used as a guide: 
“Dans toute famille d’une certaine culture.....”. A French writer would not 
have used as many abbreviations as the compiler of the Franzdsiches Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch: “peut-étre au 6s. av. J.-Chr.,” page 7, and would have 
indented his paragraphs, but such externals do not detract from the merits of 
this convenient, readable and sound work. 


Wma. LEONARD SCHWARTZ. 
Stanford University 
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Alphonse Daudet et La Provence. By Alexander Kruglikoff. (Paris, Jouve et 
Cie. 1936. Thése de doctorat. 298 pp. + Bibliography 13 pp. + Index and 
Table des matiéres, 9 pp. 


Perhaps no French writer of the last quarter of the 19th century has received 
a more sympathetic hearing or more general approbation, at least in England 
and America, than Alphonse Daudet. Although classed as a naturalistic author 
he succeeded in avoiding the abnormalities, the crudities, and the coldly real- 
istic excesses of the group. In consequence he does not shock the fundamentally 
puritanical in Anglo-Saxon taste. His contemporary, Zola, has well described 
his qualities: “Toutes les fées se sont réunies autour de son berceau pour lui 
donner chacune une qualité rare, d’un coup de baguette. Une lui a donné la 
grace; une autre, le charme; une autre, le sourire qui fait aimer; une autre, 
’émotion tendre qui fait réussir. Et ce qu’il y a de merveilleux, c’est que la 
mauvaise fée, celle qui d’habitude arrive la derniére pour détruire tous ces 
précieux dons par quelque vilain cadeau, s’est tellement mise en retard, ce 
jour-la, qu’elle n’a pas méme pu entrer; oui, la mauvaise fée est restée a la 
porte, il n’est tombé que des bénédictions sur la téte du futur auteur.” 


The reader is at once aware of being transported to the Midi; the greater 
part of Daudet’s work is concerned with the part of the country from which 
he sprang. In this well-documented and decidedly interesting thesis, Mr. Krug- 
likoff seeks to demonstrate how completely the literary production of Daudet is 
an expression of Provence, and that his reactions and his style are wholly due 
to his racial inheritance. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an account of Daudet’s life, the de- 
tails being drawn from the author himself, from the testimony of his brother 
Ernest, and from a host of friends and contemporaries. Much of this material 
has long been known; Le Petit Chose, Trente Ans de Paris, and Souvenirs d’un 
Homme de Lettres constitute a fairly complete autobiography. But Mr. K. 
brings out a good many points less commonly known. For example, the fact 
that before he was seventeen, Daudet had already written for the Gazette de 
Lyon a novel, Léo et Chrétienne Fleury, which was never published because the 
Gazette was suppressed. Interesting also is the particularly early contact with 
the Félibrige movement. There is a discussion of the dispute about the extent 
that Daudet’s friend, Paul Aréne, shared in his earlier work. The collabora- 
tion is represented as similar to that of the Goncourt brothers, and Mr. K. 
accepts Georges Beaume’s conclusion that Daudet contributed the remembrances 
and Aréne polished the style. Daudet’s aversion to set literary schools is 
emphasized; he is revealed as sharing in the Parnassiculet Contemporain, that 
biting satire on the Parnassian poets. His activity here brought him a chal- 
lenge from the egotistical Catulle Mendés, although the duel fortunately did 
not occur. There is an account of the influence of Madame Daudet; stress is 
also laid upon the fact that the war of 1870, in which Daudet served as an 
officer of the National Guard, changed him from the “chroniqueur fantaisiste 
et spirituel” to the “romancier des moeurs contemporaines.” However, Mr. K. 
rather definitely proves that, in spite. of the long years in Paris, Daudet was 
always the méridional, and that he was never quite at home in the North. 

The second portion of the work, Provence in the Work of Daudet, is sys- 
tematically arranged. It treats in succession the paysages, the inhabitants, the 
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customs, and the language. As we remarked above, no one can read Daudet 
without being aware of the constant presence of the Midi; yet, when one is 
confronted with such a mass of references as is given by Mr. K., the cumula- 
tive effect is surprising. Other French authors, among them Madame de 
Sévigné, La Fontaine, Rousseau, Mérimée, Stendhal and Lamartine, have given 
reminiscences of the South, but no other one has so largely confined himself to 
this part of France. It is revealed that Daudet really deals with but three 
départements,—Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhéne, and Gard. This is the territory 
of Mistral. A complete description of land and people, together with the con- 
sonance of race and surroundings, of flora and fauna, and of the present and 
the past of legend and romance may be found in the novels and contes 
of Daudet. In short, as Mr. K. remarks, there is a “peinture achevée et 
saisissante” (p. 134). 


Although a poet, Daudet shows a mixture of idealism and realism. “Ce 
sont enfin des tableaux multicolores, débordants de vie et de mouvement, 
imprégnés d’une poésie délicate et sensuelle, que ces paysages du Midi, pré- 
sentés avec un amour et une sensibilité sincéres et frémissants, par un Pro- 
vencal, poéte et artiste.” (p. 136.) 


In his study of the way that our author treats the people, Mr. K. brings 
out a number of interesting, but little-known points, e. g., that Daudet long 
cherished the idea of writing an account of Napoleon, explaining him as a 
representative of southern traits. Suggestive, too, is the notion that woman’s 
inferior rank in Provence is inherited from the Saracen occupation of the coun- 
try in the eighth century. He discusses the celebrated “effet de mirage.” 
Daudet makes Roumestan say of his friend Bompard, “Ce n’est pas un men- 
teur, c’est un homme d’imagination.”; and he states that he prefers this to the 
“froid mensonge pervers et calculé qu’on rencontre dans le Nord.” Finally 
Mr. K. is of the opinion that, although Daudet puts poetic charm into his pic- 
ture of the Provencal, he tends to caricature him. This may be true; he is 
somewhat “parisianisé, he sees the faults of the South and brings them out, is 
not duped by them but he does not overlook the virtues. 


But we are tempted to prolong our comment unduly. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. K. reveals the completeness of the picture that Daudet gives of Provence. 
Not the least valuable portion is the section on Language (pp. 242-257) which 
provides a full glossary of Provencal words, phrases and proverbs used by 
our author. These add much to the realistic flavor, and the glossary will be 
very helpful to the student. 


The concluding section deals with “Le Provencal dans |’Homme et |’ Artiste.” 
Mr. K. says, “Nous nous proposons de dégager ici . . . . les traits saillants du 
caractére personnel et artistique d’Alphonse Daudet, et de prouver que les 
qualités maitresses de sa nature et de son talent sont essentiellement méri- 
dionales.” (p. 260). In other words, after having shown the fullness of the 
picture of the South, Mr. K. seeks to find the representation of the writer 
himself. The account is fairly conclusive; one is easily led to say with the 
critic that “On ne peut expliquer Alphonse Daudet que par ses origines 
méridionales.” (p. 297). Nevertheless, we wonder whether, in his zeal for his 
thesis, there is not a minimizing of the effect that Paris and the friends of the 
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North must infallibly have had upon Daudet. We should hardly agree that 
Zola did not appreciate him; our quotation in the initial paragraph would 
seem to disprove this. 


A surprisingly large part of Mr. K.’ work consists of quotations from 
Daudet himself. Inasmuch as he seeks to prove his arguments from the author’s 
own statements, this is perhaps natural. Yet it verges upon padding; for 
example, 23 pages are devoted to “Les Paysages.” These pages contain, by 
actual count, 747 lines of text, and of these, 583 lines, or 78%, are quotations. 
This seems an overly large proportion; however, as an apparatus, it is valu- 
able. Lastly, the bibliography of 13 pages contains a full list of Daudet’s 
writings, critical studies upon him, articles and reviews, and general docu- 
mentary studies. Mr. K.’s thesis is a useful contribution. It is, besides, a most 
readable production, and that is something that cannot be said of all theses. 


H. R. Brusu 
University of California at Los Angeles 


A Modern Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technical and Engineering 
Dictionary. By R. L. Guinle. (New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1938.) 


When the scientist or the technician endeavors to express himself in a 
foreign tongue he too often finds that his previous study of that tongue has 
been based almost wholly upon the classics of the people whom he addresses. 
Should he be called to their country as an expert in some scientific or engineer- 
ing project, he is surprised to learn that a grammatical frame-work is about 
all that he has to remind him of his preparatory study of the language in which 
he had acquired a measure of proficiency through the literature. A totally new 
vocabulary must be “assembled on the job” to use one of his own terms in not 
too figurative a sense. The author of this interesting volume probably met 
just such a difficulty when he became an engineer in Latin America. 


The fact that he had to “muddle through” has inspired him to hold out a 
really helping hand to his younger fellows in difficulty. This Technical Dic- 
tionary is a definite contribution and no one who has ever faced the same 
difficulty that the author faced for twenty years can fail to appreciate the great 
value of the volume. 


A technical vocabulary in any language is an interesting mixture of words 
and expressions from two widely separated sources. One group is the result 
of deliberate invention of a term to apply to a totally new concept such as 
“watt,” “kilogram,” “dynamometer,” “trajectory,” “terrigenous,” etc. The other 
group has resulted from figurative use of common expressions that have come 
into the language by the slow process of its evolution—the struggle of a people 
to express ideas that arose in a primitive society. These figurative uses become 
so well established in one’s own language that we often forget that another 
people may not have used the same figures for their technical concepts. 


In this latter aspect of the matter, we need the most assistance for the de- 
liberate inventions of science more nearly approach the international language, 
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while no one could predict what figure of speech the other man might use. 
For example: 


Donkey Engine is called a “motor de desanclar” on a Latin American 
ship; 
The main mass of telephone cables which we would figuratively call a 


“trunk” would call for a whole phrase in Spanish, “linea telifonica de 
gran distancia.” 


The author has the advantage over most lexicographers in that he is a 
highly trained expert in the field which he strives with his volume to serve. 
Only an engineer can weigh the significance of a technical term and only one 
of experience can select the verbal tool that his less favored colleague should 
use in his efforts at expression. To illustrate: 

Under the English term “steel” there are fifty-five technical terms given 
such as stainless steel, acid steel, carbon steel, steel casting, etc. 

“Sand” comes in for a comparable number such as sand casting, sand 
mixer, sand paper, all of which are much needed linguistic “tools.” 

The geologist would find fault, perhaps, with the work in that many of the 
technical terms of his field are lacking. 

The English equivalents of Spanish terms are likewise too briefly handled. 
Caliche is a term used from Arizona to Argentina with almost as many inter- 
pretations as there are leagues lying between. Yet the author dismisses it with 


one word, “saltpetre.’ On the other hand, fault, fault line, reversed fault, are 
satisfactorily handled. 


On the whole the book is well gotten up and everywhere shows the stamp 


of practical experience in dealing with a great diversity of technical matters. 


Love MILLER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


-_ 
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Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois. Collected by Charles Neely and edited 


with a foreword by John Webster Spargo. (George Banta Publishing Co., 
1938). Pp. xix, 270; 2 maps. 


Karl Weinhold’s admonition to his colleagues in the first number of the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde (1891): “Es ist die héchste Zeit zu 
sammeln!” proved a powerful rallying call for collectors of German folklore. 
With the good start that had already been made, collectors were able to bring 
together within a little more than four decades of that time the great body of 
German folklore and thus virtually complete the first phase of a well-planned 
program of folkloristic research, viz., collection of materials. The second phase, 
critical analysis of the materials collected, has already been productive of 
scores of valuable comparative studies and such indispensable compendiums 
as Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens and Handworterbuch des 
deutschen Marchens, both still appearing in fascicles, and Erich-Beitl, Worter- 
buch der deutschen Volkskunde, not to mention a dozen good surveys of one 


kind and another that have been added to the earlier standard works of this 
kind. 
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American folklore scholarship, on the other hand, after a full fifty years of 
emphasis on “collecting,” cannot by any stretch of the imagination be said to 
have made much more than a good start in bringing together the vast fund of 
popular tradition in this country. It is therefore significant and gratifying that 
one more good collection, the late Charles Neely’s Tales and Songs of Southern 
Illinois, is added to the growing list of regional collectanea. Professor John W. 
Spargo, to whom the completed manuscript was intrusted to see through press, 
surveys in an appreciative foreword the difficulties besetting any collector of 
American folklore, and anticipates the objections of specialists who will be 
inclined to view certain parts of the work with too critical an eye. Most 
readers will, I believe, agree with Professor Spargo that the author has 
presented, apart from “a few waifs and strays of trans-oceanic tradition ... . 
a generous proportion of native American materials—of folklore, that is, which 
has arisen in America, and as such is part and parcel of the spirit of America,” 
and, moreover, a folklore that is “unvarnished and unadorned.” Most folk- 
lorists will also agree with him that since folklore is still in the making, it 
must of necessity be a product of its own milieu, and therefore must inevitably 
reflect those phases of folk culture which are present here and now, happen 
what may to the venerable notions about the fit subjects of folklore, be they 
“princesses in durance vile” or “old, unhappy, far-off things.’ 


Notwithstanding these remarks, however, which aim to explain the dilemma 
which confronted the collector in attempting to fit new and different materials 
to old and accepted patterns, many investigators will still doubt the wisdom of 


including certain material in the collection. Particularly so, I think, of lump- 
ing miscellaneous tales about pioneers, Indians, Civil War soldiers, and even 
Jesse James into one catch-all entitled “Local Legends.” Many of these tales 
are nothing but historical anecdotes, in some cases of very recent date, faith- 
fully (and naively) told in the vernacular, but otherwise with little to com- 
mend them as real Sagen. 


The second grouping, “Humorous Tales,” includes, besides two jokes that 
depend on word-play for their effect, and the like of which one might hear in 
any barber shop in America, five “Tall Tales” of the Major Hoople variety, 
among them a variant of a well-known Miinchhausen tale. The best of these 
depicts a cat with a wooden paw which clubbed to death eighteen mice in 
one night. A dozen “Practical Joke Stories,” of which two or three approach 
the Schwank as an artistic medium, conclude the section. 


Then follow some excellent “Graveyard Stories”: three gruesome ones in- 
volving ghouls, and a fourth, existing with three other close variants, telling 
of people who die of fright, pinned to a grave beneath their own stake in 
fulfillment of a dare. The largest single classification, “Ghost Stories,” with 
about twenty-five numbers, needs little elaboration. Here, in the main, are 
typical ghost stories. Many of them are strongly tinctured with fairy-tale 
motifs and other motifs of popular superstition, as Professor Neely carefully 
shows in his notes. The “Witch Stories” that follow employ typical themes and 
formulae and some of them accord with stories of this genre current in other 
parts of the country. 


Much better than the other “Local Legends” listed are those local tales 
dealing with buried treasure, which Professor Neely has chosen to group 
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separately as “Treasure Troves.” Here is material that, more closely than any 
group of tales presented, approaches the Sage in content and spirit. Among 
them is at least one good aetiological legend: No. 76. One should have ex- 
pected this section of Illinois, “Egypt,’’ with its varied topography and rich 
tradition in mining and river travel and commerce to yield many more. Two 
“European Tales” complete the first section of the book. Both have suffered 
much through transmission. 


The second part of the volume, “Ballads and Songs,” is on the whole better 
than the first part, for the obvious reason that there has been more work done 
in America in this particular branch of folklore, at least as regards classifica- 
tion and indexing. Professor Neely adduces “Egyptian” variants for three of 
Child’s English and Scottish ballads, including the inevitable “Barbara Allen,” 
and one from the collection of Bishop Percy. Under a second caption he lists 
“Other Imported Ballads,” i. e., those of foreign origin, chiefly British which 
“are more in keeping with the tone and spirit of American ballads and songs 
than the Child ballads are.” A dozen “American Ballads” and four “Western 
Songs,” for which the author shows variants in the collections of Lomax, Pound, 
Cox, Sandburg, Mackenzie, Fuson, and others are to be regarded as bona fide 
native American song. “Nursery and Game Songs,” a “Miscellany” comprising 
songs about various themes, “Love in Sentimental Verse,” songs of “Childhood 
and Temperance,” and “Ballads and Songs of Local Interest” complete the 
anthology. Of the last-mentioned group there is one ballad apiece celebrating 
“The Belleville Convent Fire,” the “Shawneetown Flood,” and “The Death of 


Charlie Burger,” who fell victim to gangland guns in our own prohibition era. 
There are no other “feudin’” ballads, despite the fact that feuds were not un- 
common in an earlier day. 


In an introductory chapter, Professor Neely has given a good sketch of the 
“Egyptian” people in the light of recent history and their whole economic 
orientation. This sketch has made it easier for the reader to grapple with 
some of the varied and nondescript material presented in the pages following. 
There are, to be sure, lacunae in this collection that the author would doubt- 
less have filled in subsequent investigations. It occurs to me, for instance, that 
there might be some good religious folklore in this and other parts of Illinois, 
what with the cultural contributions of Mennonites, Mormons, Icarians, and 
other religious bodies within the last century or so. Occasional religious motifs 
in the ghost stories and other tales would to some extent support this belief. 

The critical portions of the book are well written and the tales and songs 
themselves are carefully documented, wherever possible, as to provenience and 
foreign attachments. Like Carriére’s Tales from the French Folk-Lore of 
Missouri, reviewed recently in these pages, the work has profited greatly from 
the use of the Stith Thompson Motif-Index to Folk-Literature and other recent 
tools and techniques in the field of folklore scholarship. 


Way anp D. HAND 
University of California at Los Angeles 





TEXT BOOKS 
FRENCH 


Short French Review Grammar and Composition, by Alfred Solomon. Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. 

I like this little book, because it is limited to the two main aspects of French 
grammar—pronouns and verbs. A few minor criticisms I beg to submit, how- 
ever. 

The author advances too much theory for the use of tenses and not enough 
definite rules with examples. Theory confuses students. The instructions for 
differentiating between the uses of celui-ci and celui etc. are inexact, it seems to 
me. Why not state positively that the definite demonstrative pronouns are 
celui-ci, etc., but the endings ci and Ja are commonly omitted before the prepo- 
sition de and when the demonstrative is used as the antecedent of a relative 
pronoun, expressed or understood? After all “definite location in space” has 
nothing to do with it. Surely the following sentence is correct: “Les oranges que 
nous avons mangées hier étaient meilleures que celles que j’ai devant mes yeux 
sur cette table.” It contradicts, nevertheless, the author’s statement on page 19 
that celles refers to oranges out of sight. The treatment of the indefinite is 
incomplete: both tel and tout require further elaboration. I believe the preferred 
form is “close” and not “closed’ when speaking of vowels (p.xx). Other than 
this the introduction is very satisfactory and helpful. 

Ray P. Bowen. 
University of Oregon 
* * e 


GERMAN 


Three German Readers, By D. Jenner. (Oxford University Press, 1938. Die 
Ferienkolonie, 80 pp.; Franzl besucht Berlin, 80 pp.; and Zehn xichen den 
Rhein hinauf, 80 pp. $.50 each.) 


The author states that these readers are intended to be used in the second 
year, after a full year has been spent on a course. He no doubt refers to 
schools corresponding to American High Schools and Junior High Schools; in 
colleges these stories certainly could be read without difficulty during the first 
semester. 


It may be said without reservation that these readers fill an urgent need 
and that they present a large number of commendable features. The lessons 
are subdivided into short reading selections, and the vocabulary lists accom- 
panying each selection are correspondingly short (about 12 words on the 
average). They appear at the beginning of each selection and include many 
useful idioms. 


The reading material abounds in interesting topics, lively dialogues, and 
humorous situations. The dialogues lend themselves particularly well to read- 
ing in class with distributed parts. Many selections afford an insight into 
Present day cultural life and do not suffer from the one-sided exclusion of 
even inoffensive features of present day Germany, as is the case with so many 
modern American text books dealing with that country. 
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Although the setting of all these unpretentious, yet entertaining and infor- 
mative stories is typically German, some of them are essentially international 
in scope, since they deal with young people from several countries who, in a 
natural way and under most favorable circumstances solve the perplexing 
problem of international understanding. Occasionally the reader is reminded 
of the cultural give and take between nations, when, for instance, he encounters 
a passage from the German version of the Disney picture the Three Little 
Pigs: 

Bei dem Bart von meinem haarigen Kinn-Kinn, 

Ich huste und puste, und gleich bin ich drin. 


Further attractions of these little volumes are the exceedingly well done 
pen and ink drawings and the well chosen German songs that are inserted in 
the stories and always fit the situation. Translation exercises from German 
into English and questions are appended to each volume. 


On the whole, the language is as idiomatic as the limitations placed upon 
the vocabulary and the idioms permit, the vocabulary of the three volumes 
being limited to a total range of under 1000 words. Only in the following 
cases a slight change might have been advisable: “Du bist nur schlecht auf- 
getreten,”’ for Du hast dir nur den Fuss vertreten, (Die Ferienkolonie, p. 26) ; 
“Wie viele arme Familien wollt ihr bescheren?” for Wie vielen armen 
Familien wollt ihr bescheren? (Franzl besucht Berlin, p. 44); “Ihr” should not 
be capitalized in line 3, p. 46 (Ibid.). 


Whereas these are only minor flaws, the merits of these little booklets are 
so obvious that it should prove very worth while to try them out in class. 


GopFrey EHRLICH 
University of Syracuse 


Geschichten von deutscher Art. By Paul Ernst. Edited with notes, exercises 
and vocabulary by Jane F. Goodloe. (F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937. 


xxiv pp. + 137 pp. text + 10 pp. notes + 14 pp. Fragen + 14 pp. exercises 
for translation to German + 78 pp. vocabulary. $1.35.) 


Paul Ernst (1866-1933) is considered by many critics the greatest German 
author since the classical days of the eighteenth century. In 1934 Albert Soergel 
called him “one of the greatest Germans.” He is compared favorably with 
Schiller as a thinker and a poet, and with Goethe in wisdom and versatility. 
Born in the unpretentious home of a mine foreman, familiar throughout his 
career with the life of laborers, officials, journalists, parliamentarians, states- 


men, and artists, Ernst acquired remarkable breadth of interest without losing 
his greatness of soul. 


A surprising versatility is revealed in his critical writings, in his epic poems 
and novels, in his comedies and tragedies, and in his autobiography. “Through- 
out his life he was destined to swim against all currents, literary, political, 
social, and religious; to examine and reject all the triumphantism of his day, 
materialism, determinism, naturalism, Marxism.” Honesty, insight, and toler- 
ance characterize his work. 
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In his short stories Ernst is at his best. Twenty-three of these have been 
selected by Miss Goodloe and are now for the first time available to the 
American student of German. They are delightful and stimulating for third 
or fourth semester college, or third and fourth year high school classes, since 
they present a vivid picture of German life during the last fifty years. In them 
Ernst has “combined the social conscience of Keller, the brilliance of Meyer, 
and the charm of Fontane.” Here are stories of human interest and of social 
relations in different strata of society. We meet miners, artisans, and farmers, 
and we learn how changes in industrial technique affect the character of the 
people. The results of political confusion and bitter privation are sym- 
pathetically sketched in living colors. The bright side of life is represented in 
the picaresque tales with which the little volume closes. 


Geschichten von deutscher Art is an ideal intermediate reader for students 
who are seeking to understand German life and culture, and for teachers who 
desire to arouse an abiding interest in Germany and the Germans. 


F. H. REINSCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Easy German. A Unified Language Course. Book One. By Abram Lipsky and 
Elisabeth B. Reifler. (Henry Holt and Company, 1938. xii pp. + 242 pp. text + 
54 pp. cultural material in English + 60 pp. extensive reading in German + 
29 pp. supplementary exercises for idiom review and translation to German 
+ 10 pp. songs + 36 pp. appendix + xxv pp. vocabulary + iii pp. index. $1.60.) 
Easy German. A Unified Language Course. Book Two. By Abram Lipsky 
and Elisabeth B. Reifler. (Henry Holt and Company, 1938. xii pp. + 24 pp. 
review exercises + 236 pp. text + 42 pp. cultural reading in German + 98 pp. 
extensive reading in German + 22 pp. supplementary exercises for idiom review 
and translation to German + 16 pp. songs + 36 pp. appendix identical with 
that in Book One + xxxvii pp. vocabulary + iv pp. index. $1.64.) 


Book One may be begun in junior high school or in the first year of senior 
high school. It contains thirty-five chapters of easy direct-method exercises 
covering the use of cases, the inflection of nouns, of personal, possessive, and 
interrogative pronouns, and of verbs in five tenses of the indicative. 


Book Two begins with a series of reviews and provides direct-method drill 
on the inflection of adjectives, relative pronouns, the modals and on the use of 
the subjunctive and the passive. 


The material is well organized and carefully graded. The text is replete 
with small and large illustrations, and one might wish that the publishers 
would prepare a set of wall cards to assist the teacher in carrying out the 
direct method approach. 


The authors have exercised great care and ingenuity in preparing the 
German text and exercises, but unfortunately the English sections show signs 
of hasty composition. Ambiguous passages, uneven style, inconsistent punctua- 
tion, misleading and even erroneous statements seriously mar these other- 
wise very attractive volumes. No junior high school text should contain 
such errors in English as: “The consequence of this was that what had been 
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considered ... ,” Book One, page 290; “the bacillus of cholera and tubercu- 
losis . . . ,” as though both diseases were caused by the same bacillus, Book 
One, page 290; “not ... or” for neither .. . nor, “in spite of” for despite; 
or such colloquialisms as “off and on” and “in back of.” 


No student will learn to pronounce the German / by placing “the tip of 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth,” nor will he master the German ch 
by trying to say ish with “the tongue against the lower teeth.” He may learn 
the German uvular or tongue-tip r by imitating the teacher, but certainly not 
from the explanation given on page 403 of Book One or page 455 of Book Two. 
where neither the uvula nor the tongue tip is mentioned. No reference is 
made to the vigorous enunciation of German consonants or to the use of the 
glottal stop. 


One might be inclined to overlook such slips as the statement on page 256 
of Book One, that Potsdam is a few miles south of Berlin; or on page 287, 
that Schiller’s “last and greatest work” is Wilhelm Tell; or on page 286, the 
inadequate and erroneous summary of the plot of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe; 
or on page 279, that Goethe was “never sent to school.” (See Elisabeth Mentzel, 
Wolfgang und Cornelia Goethes Lehrer. Leipzig, 1909.) 


One can scarcely excuse blunders, however, when they create false impres- 
sions of German history or character. In Book One, page 249, the words “rob- 
hers,” “robber-barens,” and “the nobility” are used synonymously. On page 281, 
Herder is called “a radical reformer,” a designation which arouses emotional 
reactions quite foreign to the Storm and Stress period. The authors should 
have exercised greater precision, too, in many of their generalizations. Medicine 
was certainly not Goethe’s “chief interest” at Strassburg, nor was he “the head 
of the government” at Weimar, page 282, and few students of Goethe will 
agree that he did not equal Schiller “in vigor and ability to create stirring 
situations on the stage,’ page 287. 


The shortcomings of the sections devoted to cultural information are to be 
regretted since they constitute a serious flaw in an otherwise excellent piece of 
work. The vocabulary in Book One is limited to 869 entries, of which only 66 
are definitely beyond the limits of a normal two year high school vocabulary: 
in Book Two, 1384 and 141 respectively. Abundant material is provided for 
repetition of active vocabulary in exercises, extensive readings, and supple- 
mentary exercises. The songs, the visual aids for learning vocabulary, the 
carefully graded textual material, and the rather conservative treatment of 
grammar mark Easy German as a highly satisfactory text in elementary Ger- 
man for the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of junior and senior high school. 


F. H. Reinscu 
University of California at Los Angeles 


6 * * 


SPANISH 


A Reading Method Spanish Review Grammar. By Cora Carroll Scanlon and 
Charles L. Scanlon. (Harper & Brothers, 1938. xvii + 297 pp. $1.60.) 


A Reading Method Spanish Review Grammar is adapted to the needs of 
first and second year college students who have a recognition knowledge of the 
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first two thousand words of the Buchanan Graded Spanish Word Book. The 
purpose of the text, as expressed in the Preface, is to “bridge the gap from 
graded to unretouched” reading material in the field of Spanish. The authors 
may be satisfied that theirs is a task well done. 

The plan of the book is as follows: 


There are fifteen Lessons. In addition are to be found two appendices and 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabularies. One of the appendices is 
an index to grammatical points; the other contains paradigms of both regular 
and irregular verbs. 


Each Lesson has two parts—A and B. Introducing Part A in every case is 
a selection from the work of a well-known modern Spanish author. Following 
this selection and to be used in conjunction with it are very complete ex- 
planatory notes, covering difficulties of grammar, peculiarities of syntax, and 
points of cultural significance. The remainder of Part A is given over to 
intensive drill based on the preceding literary piece and marked with refresh- 
ing originality and versatility: a cuestionario, lists of idioms, of synonyms, of 
antonyms; exercises in word building—formation of nouns from infinitives, of 
infinitives from nouns, etc.; completion exercises, a lucid explanation and illus- 
tration of a pertinent point in grammar, English sentences for translation. 
The reading method is stressed thrqughout, the emphasis being on compre- 
hension rather than translation of the reading material. 


Part B of each Lesson is not directly related to the reading selection of 
Part A but offers valuable drill in meanings of words, or in word build- 
ing; or gives a bit of useful information, such as the Spanish names of the 
letters of the alphabet; lists usable Spanish idioms, offers English sentences for 
translation. 

Some of the authors whose works are used in this book are Pio Baroja, 
Azorin, Concha Espina, Ricardo Leén, Gémez de la Serna, Juan Valera, Pérez 
Galdés, Martinez Sierra, Linares Rivas. About half of the vocabulary offered 
by the literary selections are words included in the first two thousand of the 
Buchanan list. 


An excellent feature of almost every Lesson is that of translating into 
Spanish all possible shades of meaning of some common English verb. Thus, 
Lesson I lists the translations of sixteen shades of meaning of the English verb 
“to take.” Lessons II and III, together, give twenty-nine translations for the 
overworked English “to get.” 


Worthy of a second mention are the exercises in Spanish word building, 
which give the student a feeling for the structure of the Spanish language. 

The authors of the book state that each student using it should be supplied 
with a Spanish dictionary. Some of the exercises require the help of one. 

Handy size and trim appearance are added attractions in the case of 
A Reading Method Spanish Review Grammar. 

HELEN SCHACKET 

Phineas Banning High School 
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The Pageant of Spain. By Raymond L. Grismer and Doris King Arjona. 
(F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. 202 pp.) 


The Pageant of Spain answers the need that many Spanish teachers have 
felt for a short outline of Spanish literature within the comprehension of ad- 
vanced high school students. With its short historical sketches in English, 
which accompany each literary excerpt, it offers a rich background on which 
to build cultural units. 


Included in the reader are the simplified versions of such literary master- 
pieces as El Abencerraje y la hermosa Jarifa, La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Gil Blas, La gitanilla, and a thrilling account by Ramon Sender of the Spanish 
expedition to Morocco. 


In simplifying these stories the authors have removed, wherever possible, 
words of low frequency, and in their places put 1257 of the 1300 words in 
Keniston’s Basic List. Words not to be found in the Basic List, but which are 
necessary for a thorough understanding of the stories, such as moro, gitano, 
and picaro are explained in the footnotes. 


The simpler idiomatic phrases are given in the vocabulary, while the more 
difficult ones are explained and translated in the notes following the text. 
Irregular verb forms are also to be found in the vocabulary. In fact, every- 
thing has been done, it seems, to make the reading of The Spanish Pageant 
not a task, but a thoroughly enjoyable glimpse at the history and culture of 
Spain. 


MARGARET GARD 
Banning Union High School 


A México Por Automévil. By R. L. Grismer and R. H. Olmsted. (The Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. xii + text 92 pp. + vocabulary 40 pp. $1.00.) 


This text helps to fulfill an ever-present need for more rapid-reading 
material in elementary courses. It may be introduced early in the first year 
of the study of Spanish. The vocabulary is very practical dealing with such 
subjects as the home, the automobile, the market, sports, and things that occur 
in everyday life. A great time-saver for the student is the visible vocabulary 
which presents unfamiliar words at the bottom of the first page on which they 
appear. Idioms, combinations of verbs and pronouns, and all verb forms with 
the exception of the present tense of regular verbs are explained in the ex- 
tensive vocabulary at the back of the book. 


It is a reader which should be of interest to high-school students, The 
simple plot relates a motor trip from Texas to Mexico City made by a North 
American family composed of the parents and a brother and sister of high- 
school age. As a travel book which includes quite a bit of history and geog- 
raphy, it describes Mexican types, vegetation, customs, sports, and places of 
historic and scenic interest. A complete guide for tourists, it contains many 
traveling hints on places to visit, hotels, Mexican food, prices and tips, and 
climate. An excellent map gives altitude, distances in miles, and the transla- 
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tion of Mexican road signs. Another feature is a list of some eighty recent 
books about Mexico published in or since 1930. 


The authors succeed not only in arousing interest in all things Mexican, 
but in showing that an actual trip to Mexico is easily attainable. I am sure 
that if the reader has never visited Mexico, he will certainly want to do so 
after finishing their book. 


VERNETTE TROSPER 
Montebello High School 
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